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Christmas Questions 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


1. What isa 
(a) Prandtl Number? 
(b) Number on Moh’s Scale? 
(c) Number on Ringelmann’s Scale? 
(d) Kéchel Number? 
(e) Number on the Beaufort Scale? 
(f) Number on the Réaumur Scale? 
(g) Longo Number? 


2. In what part of the world are the following 
cheeses made? 


(a) Cantal. (f) Chavignol. 
(b) Cotherstone. (g) Liptauer. 
(c) Blue Vinny. (hi) Ovar. 

(d) Dunlop. (i) Truckles. 
(e) Slipcote. (j) Volvet. 


3. Which of the following terms do not ring true? 

‘ Shpware; faience: salt-glaze: Buckingham; 
Jackfield; biscuit; Chelsea Delft; lead resist; 
tortoiseshell; jasper; marbled. 


4. Who wrote the following books that have be- 
come best-sellers in 1958? 
(a) Our Man in Havana. 
(b) Parkinson's Law. 
(c) Aku-Aku. 
(d) The Bell. 
(e) The Decipherment of Linear B. 
(f) The King Must Die. 
(g) Doctor Zhivago. 
(hk) The Log from the Sea of Certez. 
(i) Anatomy of a Murder. 
(j) A Room in Chelsea Square. 


5. By what names are the following more gener- 
ally known? 
(a) Domenico Theotocopoulos. 
(6) Alessandro di Mariano di Vanni dei 
Filipepi. 
(c) Alessandro Bonvicino. 
(d) Bernardino di Betto. 
(e) Raphael Sanzio. 
(f) Jacopo Robusti. 
(g) Tiziano Vecellio. 
(h) Paolo Cagliari. 


6. Whoare meant by the following? 
(a) the exile of Ferney. 
(b) the first Gentleman of Europe. 
(c) the Great Commoner. 
(d) the Iron Chancellor. 
(e) the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
(f) the Rupert of Debate. 
(g) the Seraphic Doctor. 
(h) the Warrior Queen. 
(i) the laughing philosopher. 
(j) the philosopher of Sans Souci. 


7. To whom or what were the following ad- 
dressed, and by whom? 
(a) Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 
(b) . . . be not proud, though some have 
called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so. 
(c) You are so quiet these days that I get quite 
nervous, remove the dressing. 
Nol am safe, you are still there. 
(d) O make in me those civil wars to cease; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so, 
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(e) Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
(f) Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which never may 
return. 
(g) Come, Madam, come, all rest my powers 
defy, 
Until I labour, I in labour lie. 


. Where. would you expect to be affected by the 


following? 

(a) the Williwaw. (f) the Harmattan, 
(5) the Bora. (g) the Papagayos. 
(c) the Bohorok. (h) the Surazos. 
(d) the Buram (i) the Mistral. 


(e) the Karaburan. 


. What have the following in common? 


(a) Arlington, Ashley, Buckingham, Clifford, 
Lauderdale. 

(6) A.B. Drachmann, H. R. Mill, Margaret 
Goodenough, Sir James Wordie. 

(c) Kel, Varec, Caliche, Water at Weodhall 


Spa. 

(d) Sydrey Humphreys, Trevor Williams, 
Watson Forbes, Derek Simpson. 

(e) Frans Briiggen, Jaap Schréder, Janny van 
Wering. 

(f) Eddie Gray, Teddy Knox, Jimmy Gold, 
Jimmy Nervo, Charlie Naughton, Bud 
Flanagan. 

(g) tle de Franee, L’Arbaktte, Edelweiss, 
Ligure, Oiseaw Bleu. 

(h) ace, deuce, trey, cater, cinque, sice, 

(i) marble, oolite, chalk, iceland spar. 

(j) Kasteup, Midway, Fiihlsbuttel, Elmdon. 

(k) Angstrém, micron, parsec, digit. 

() Yellow fever, plague, scrub typhus, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

(m) Northumbrian, Planet, Lancashire Witch, 
North Star. 

(n) 68, 73, 90, 98. 


. What was the relationship between the follow- 


ing? 

(a) Prince Andrew Bolkonski, Lise, and 
Masha. 

(b) Konstantin Dmitriyevitch Levin and 
Sergei Ivanovitch Koznuishef. 

(c) Heroand Beatrice. 

(d) Strelnikov and Pasha. 

(e) Hetty Sorel and Martin Poyser. 


. Name the composer and librettist of the 


following works: 

(a) Cox and Box. 

(b) Cosi Fan Tutte. 

(c) Der Rosenkavalier. 
(d) Rigoletto. 

(e) Peter Grimes. 

(f) The Rake’s Progress. 
(g) Oklahoma! 

(h) On the Town. 


. Of what works are these the opening lines? 


(a) It was admitted by all her friends, and 
also by her enemies—who were in truth 
the more numerous and active body of 
the two—that Lizzie Greystock had done 
very well with herself. 





(b) A squat grey building of only thirty-four 
storeys. Over the main entrance the words, 
CENTRAL LONDON HATCHERY 
AND CONDITIONING CENTRE ... 

(c) The University Lecturer in Abnormal 
Psychology lived in Old Court. 

(d) When one man is following another, how- 
ever discreet may be the pursuer or pur- 
sued, the act does not often pass un- | 
noticed in the streets of London. r 

(e) Gumbril, Theodore Gumbril Junior, BA, | 

*  Oxon., sat in his oaken stall on the north | 
side of the School Chapel and won- | 

\ 





dered... 

(f) A University College varies its facial 
expression about as frequently as the 
Sphinx and about as violently as a treacle- 
well. 

(g) ‘The Bottoms’ succeeded to ‘Hell Row.’ 

(h) ‘This here Progress, said Mr. Tom Small- 
ways, ‘it keeps on.’ 

(i) An unresisted lady-killer is probably less 
aware that he roams the pastures in pur- 
suit of a coquette, than is the diligent 
Arachne that her web is for the devouring 
lion. 


. Who is the best-known incumbent of 


(a) Hogglestock? 

(b) Dean Prior? 

(c) Fulston St. Peter’s with Bemerton? 
(d) Diss? 

(e} Plumpstead Episcopi? 


. Name the authors of the following quota- 


tions: 

(a) We have watered our horses in Helicon. 

(6) It is not best to swap horses while crossing 
the river. 

(c) Three things I never lends—my ‘oss, my 
wife and my name. 

(d) Four things greater than all things are, 
Women and Horses and Power and War. 

(e) England is a paradise for women and hell 
for horses. 

(f) I would horse-whip you if I had a horse 


- Whois the Master of 


(a) The Horse? 

(b) The Rolls? 

(c) Trinity College, Cambridge? 
(d) Those Who Know? 

(e) The Queen’s Musick? 

(f) Ballantrae? 

(g) University College, Oxford? 


. Whois the Mistress of 


(a) The Robes? 
(b) Girton College, Cambridge? 


. Which British University has ‘a Faculty or 


Department of 

(a). Brewing Science? 

(b) Drama? 

(c) Naval Architecture? 
(d) Tropical Medicine? 
(e) Human Ecology? 

(f) Shakespearian Studies? 
(g) Oceanography? 


(Answers on page 921) 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE RUSH GREW more frenzied, the post later in 
the morning, the stock in the shops lower, the 
streets more impassable. President Eisenhower 
broadcast a tape-recorded message of peace on 
earth and goodwill to men from a space-satellite 
fired into orbit by an inter-continental ballistic 
missile. There were more demonstrations on the 
secret rocket site at North Pickenham, Norfolk, 
and Indian summer descended upon Britain and 
Parliament adjourned. Sing heigh-ho, the holly. 


* 


THE SUEZ CORPSE continued to stink in the cellar. 
Just before the House of Commons broke up for 
the Christmas recess Mr. George Wigg managed 
to get the debate he had long wanted on General 
Keightley’s despatches from that unhappy theatre. 
The attack on the Government was pressed home 
with some diffidence by the Opposition Front 
Bench and Mr. Christopher Soames declared that 
what had been wrong with the enterprise had been 
the Labour Party’s lack of patriotism. 


* 


THE AMERICAN CLAIM that their latest space-satellite, 
fired into orbit at Cape Canaveral, carrying Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s fifty-eight-word Christmas 
greeting to the world, was the largest yet, was 
denied by the Russians,.who insisted that the four 
and a half tons notched by the American device 
was only a record if one counted in the weight of 
the rocket which fired it and which had (some 
say, intentionally) gone into orbit with it. Anyway, 
there were now two stars to guide the pilgrims, but 
cynics doubted whether there were as many as 
Three Wise Men. 


* 


AFTER SIR HUGH FOoT’s last-minute reprieve of two 
Greek Cypriots who had been sentenced to death, 
there was optimism in the island despite a re- 
newal of terrorism. The killing of two E-itish 
airmen was deplored by the Bishop of Kitium ana 
Graeco-Turkish relations continued to improve. 
The Government published its Bill to sweep pros- 
titutes off the streets and out of all-night cafés. 


* 


THE REV. MICHAEL SCOTT was among those arrested 
during a demonstration at the ‘secret’ rocket site 
in Norfolk. (A pending by-election for the divi- 
sion was being complicated by the candidancy of 
one Fountaine, a former Tory candidate who 
has wandered so far to the extreme Right that 
he has been disowned by the Conservative 
Party.) The demonstrators were ejected without 
violence, but they refused to give an undertaking 
that they would not demonstrate again and so will 
spend Christmas in prison. They seemed cheerful 
enough at the prospect, possibly in relief that the 
adjournment of Parliament meant that the Air 
Minister would not have to go on announcing that 
the location of the site was a military secret. 


* 


MARSHAL BULGANIN announced the details of the 
plotting against Big Brother that used to go on in 
his office. Nobody took very much notice except 
possibly Mao Tse-tung, whose uncertain and 
rumour-ridden position might, at any moment, 
cause him to develop the most pressing interest in 
the correct phrasing of a Communist confession. 
General de Gaulle, as expected, was elected the 
first President of the Fifth Republic by an 
enormous majority. 


* 


THE MALTESE ROUND-TABLE turned out to have a 
large number of nasty corners for the negotiators 
to bang themselves (and one another) on. They 
banged with a will and Mr. Mintoff went back to 
the island in the highest dudgeon of the year. But 
all was smiles at the Tower of London, where the 
Beefeaters were told that their threatened rent 
increases were to be reconsidered. And on that 








note the holiday began. 
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PERSONALITY 


NE of the commonplaces of Christian journal- 
O::. and: of the more august sort of sermon 
is the assertion that Christianity attaches supreme 
importance to human personality. It is easy to 
think of objections to the proposition: the least 
formidable of them is that the word itself does not 
occur at all in the Bible. Far more serious is the 
fact that the whole of Christian teaching is 
dominated by the idea of the community; the 
Church is conceived as a body each of whose 
members ‘has a specific function to perform and 
lives only by virtue of being part of the whole. 
Then there is the fact that the gospels are at least 
as much concerned with the helplessness and 
wickedness of men as with their potentialities for 
good. These potentialities, furthermore, can only 
be realised, so Christian teaching contends, by a 
process of identification with the sacrifice of 
Christ, a process which is often described in the 
Bible as though it involved nothing less than the 
annihilation of the personality. At a more practi- 
cal level, nobody can contend that throughout 
most of history Christianity has been in alliance 
with the cause of freedom; on the contrary, it has 
often been violently opposed to liberal movements 
and the rapprochement between the churches and 
these movements is a modern development arising 
largely from the weakness of organised Christi- 
anity in its relations with the modern State. 

The connection between Christianity and re- 
spect for human personality springs ultimately 
from the fact that the Christian religion demands 
from its adherents an act of will. Force has often 
been used to compel people to become Christians, 
but the defence for this has always been that a 
degree of general conformity to the established 
religion is necessary for the welfare of society. 
Even in periods of ferocious persecution it has 
been recognised that the Christian evangelist can- 
not achieve his end by constraint. It is true that 
this recognition was often little more than theoreti- 
cal; Christians have not lagged behind the disciples 
of other faiths in cultivating the capacity for moral 
contempt for those who disagree with them. It 
takes a high degree of sophistication to recognise 
that error does not always arise from vice. None 
the less, it would be profoundly wrong to suppose 
that this unsophisticated confusion always involves 
a contempt for human personality. On the con- 
trary, to blame a man for his spiritual blindness 
or moral obliquity implies acknowledging that he 
is capable of overcoming these faults; it means 
that he is a morally responsible agent. The belief 
that to know all is to forgive all is, on the other 
hand, as often a consequence of some wholly 
deterministic view of human conduct as it is a 


result of charity. The Christian preoccupation 
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with the moral quality of human actions, the 
Christian belief that their virtue or wickedness 
derives from the fact that they are. ultimately 
voluntary, above all the Christian belief that they 
make an imprint on eternity and cannot, therefore, 
be judged or controlled simply by reference to 
their effects in time, all provide the foundations 
of a doctrine of freedom and of a view that 
individuals are intrinsically important. 

If these beliefs sometimes operate against the 
cause of freedom and seem sometimes to degrade 
personality, this is because they carry with them 
the faith that.in the last resort no amount of com- 
pulsion can really suffice to deprive men of their 
capacity for free decision on the questions that 
ultimately matter. In times of turbulence, Christ- 
ians have often treated invasions of liberty almost 
with indifference, holding that there is no set of 
material circumstances which makes salvation 
impossible; but when they are not engaging in this 
kind of sophistry, they bring to the cause of free- 
dom arguments far harder to destroy than those 
used by the adherents of secular philosophies. 
Today, it would be hard to say that the principle 
of utility or the theory of natural rights provided 
indestructible barriers against the advance of 
tyranny; the current tyrannies rest on conclusions 
drawn from these secular premises. 

All this belongs to the realm of ideas and it is 
notoriously not by abstract concepts that the 
course of human history has been determined. 
One of the distinguishing marks of the Christian 
religion is that it presents the spectacle of a man 
who was also God fulfilling his vocation towards 
the human race. It is this spectacle and not the 
theological inferences to be drawn from it which 
has formed the imagination that sustains what is 
normally described as Western civilisation. The 
claims of Christ on the allegiance of his subjects 
are limitless, but his methods were patient and 
even oblique. Fundamentally, Christians believe 
that what affects the course of history takes place 
at a level which organised human power cannot 
reach. It is this which explains why, in the recent 
controversies about the proper limits of public 
interference in private morality, the Christian 
churches have been on the side of liberalism. The 
most important lesson which the twentieth cen- 
tury has to learn is that there are limits to the 
ability of law-makers to improve mankind. 
Christianity is singularly well equipped to teach 
this lesson. At Christmas we ceiebrate the begin- 
ning of a mission designed to show how we should 
apply ourselves to healing the wounds which 
human sin and folly have inflicted. We have more 
to learn from contemplating this example than 
from any other source available to us. 
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Science and the Arts 


HE Great Divide between science and the 
( at universities, currently being discussed 
in Our correspondence columns, is bound to 
arouse increasing controversy in coming years. 
There is no great division of opinion over the 
ideal solution: arts students, it is generally 
admitted, should be sufficiently well grounded in 
science to appreciate its importance in the modern 
world; and science students should be sufficiently 
well versed in the arts to be able to keep their own 
speciality in perspective. Every classicist should 
have Julian Huxley (or Hoyle) by his bedside: 
every scientist should dip from time to time into 
Homer, or at least into Gilbert Highet. But 
precious little is done to make this ideal a reality. 

The chief reason is that universities are not 
adapted these days to providing a balanced mind, 
even if they agree where balance lies. Faculties 
tend to restrict, rather than to render more flexible, 
the curricula of their students; and most students, 
so far from complaining, are relieved to find that 
they are not expected to work in fields outside their 
immediate choice. Even where attempts are made 
to prevent students from specialising in what is 
thought to be too narrow a range of subjects, they 
are apt to fail. A course of lectures provided in 
subjects outside the normal range is disregarded, 
or treated as a joke; and as no faculty cares to fail 
a promising student simply because he has done 
no work in an off-beat course, attempts to broaden 
the curriculum rarely succeed. 

The system evolved at the University College 
of North Staffordshire, commonly known as 
Keele, is exceptional. There, the off-beat is in 
harmony : there is no question of a student quali- 
fying in one speciality; he must acquit himself 
satisfactorily in a wider range of subjects. In his 
article on the Keele experiment Professor Antony 
Flew described in some detail what has been 
attempted there—and what has been discovered 
as a result. Perhaps the most striking find is that 
of the undergraduates who go to Keele less than 
one half eventually read as their main subjects the 
subjects which they had expressed an intention 
of reading when they first arrived. They can do 
this because their first year’s course is a general 
one. 

At older universities, though it is not impos- 
sible to switch courses during the first year, it is 
unusual, and sometimes difficult. Many students, 
indeed, have committed themselves to their 
courses by their earlier work long before they 
have left school. Common sense would suggest 
that at school boys are not always the best judges 
of what they want to do, let alone of what they are 
best fitted to do; and that a preliminary reconnais- 
sance during their first year at a university, in 
which they can make up their minds what they 
want, is a valuable, often a necessary, breathing 
space. Yet it has been left to Keele to provide it, 
and to show that the traditional system, whereby 
students are committed to a course as soon as, 
or before. they reach their university, is a bad one. 

Keele obviously does not provide all the answers 
to this problem. Professor Flew spoke, for 
example, of the ‘deliberately overwhelming lec- 
ture ead of the first year. But the lecture, 
as a University institution, has had its day. Lec- 
tures should be given only by people who have a 
particular genius for lecturing, who are rare; or 
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on special occasions. The whole idea of a ‘lecture 
programme’ is a don’s delight; it provides an 
opportunity to create the illusion of teaching with- 
out the disadvantages: nobody can answer back. 
Still, even if the Keele initiation year is less valu- 
able than its supporters maintain, it represents the 
first serious attempt in this. country to bring 
university education into line with present-day 
needs. Pointing out that a college is soon to be 
founded at Brighton, Professor Flew urged that 
the authorities should insist on-experiment there 
—nourishing another, but a different, new model 
college. It will be sad if they do not take this 
advice: 


Threnody in Blue 
By our Industrial Correspondent 


ROM now until the next Trades Union 

Congress in September, the National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers, a determined 
little organisation based on Stepney, must remain 
in limbo. It has been suspended from the TUC, 
but cannot be totally ejected or—most improb- 
ably—teinstated until the Congress considers the 
General Council’s decision. 

The recent history of the NASD is worth 
examining as a cautionary tale of the perils of 
being too ambitious, especially if you are only a 
little body, and more especially if your ambitions 
take you across the path of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, with its 1,300,000 
members and its voracious appetite. Before 1954 
the NASD carried on its activities in London 
only, working beside the TGWU happily enough, 
with perhaps a slight feeling of superiority be- 
cause many of its members were skilled. It did 
not seek members in the northern ports that year 
(it has always argued); it responded to an 
irresistible call from men who were disillusioned 
with the TGWU and with Deakinism. The argu- 
ment may be a little disingenuous, like that of a 
Presbyterian minister who receives a ‘call’ from 
a congregation after he has indicated unequivo- 
cally that his ear will be open to their cries. In 
any event, it was not long before the TGWU was 
describing it by the dirtiest word in the trade- 
union vocabulary—‘poaching.’ 

The bitter strike which affected Merseyside, 
Manchester and Hull in the spring of 1955 
showed how strongly those who had joined the 
‘blue union’ felt about their membership. But 
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the TGWU invoked the Bridlington rules og 
poaching; and the NASD, which had already been 
suspended from the Trades Union Congress for 
the first time, decided to climb down and expel 
its northern recruits. One of them, Mr. Francis 
Spring, promptly and successfully went to law 
to stop it doing so. The stevedores could ill afford 
what this case cost them. 

Sirce then, the TUC has been seeking wav» ‘) 
prevent the Spring judgment thwarting the Brid- 
lington rules. Its first solution was to order the 
NASD to allow the TGWU to ‘service’ its mem- 
bers in the North. But the stevedores’ executive 
took legal advice on this and was told that it 
would lay itself open.to another action by mem- 
bers; they had, after all, signed on to get service 
from their own union—not from the TGWU, 
with which they were dissatisfied. 

There followed meetings and statements and 
submissions of membership figures; but the 
General Council eventually decided that it was 
not satisfied with the NASD repentance and 
ordered it to be cast into outer darkness, where 
there is now wailing and gnashing of teeth— 
especially because the union is not allowed to 
canvass support from other unions in the months 
before Congress meets. 

The NASD has some justice in its complaint 
that the inadequacies of its big brother have led 
to all its troubles. There is no section of the 
TGWU where the members are more out of tune 
with the leadership than in the docks. The 
startling exodus to the blue union in the North 
in 1954 is only one of many pieces of evidence; 
plenty more was to be seen when the London 
dockers supported the Smithfield strikers this 
summer. It. was not so much the existence of an 
unofficial strike to support an unofficial strike at 
two removes which was significant; the dockers, 
in any organisation, are zealous trade unionists 
and very quick to decide that goods are ‘black.’ 
What was remarkable was the absolute willing- 
ness of the strikers to conduct the dispute 
without reference to the machinery of their union. 

A ‘strike committee, with its headquarters in 
a Stepney pub, was the body to which the dockers 
looked for leadership. It had close liaison with 
the Smithfield men; it organised dock-gate meet- 
ings; and it appointed public-relations officers, 
complete with armbands, who could have taught 
Transport House something about handling the 
press. (The word ‘handling’ is used metaphoric- 
ally, for these officers were most helpful to 
reporters.) Many dockers seemed to take the view 
that local paid officials of the union, although 
elected originally from their own ranks, were a 
race apart, and they accepted completely the 
position of. unofficial leaders who had refused 
to stand for these jobs because election would 
have put them on the side of Transport House 
rather than that of their mates. 

Beside this feeling, however muddle-headed, 
of remote control, the comparatively simple and 
homely organisation of the NASD looks attrac- 
tive to many dockers. Its officers stand for elec- 
tion every three years, and are therefore very 
sensitive to rank-and-file feelings. On the face 
of it, this looks like a case where the conception 
of One Big Union, beloved by Bevin and others, 
has shown its weaknesses. Yet the arguments are 
not all one way. The electoral system of the 
NASD does tend to encourage excessive striving 
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after popularity, with a consequent unwillingness 
to tell the members when they are wrong. 

The Bridlington rules, too, offer some protec- 
tion to the community, as well as to the trade- 
union Establishment. They are, after all, a 
recognition of the unfortunate fact that in a com- 
pletely free market many trade unionists will 
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e CUNNING PORNOGRAPHERS can 
keep well within the law. Less 
careful ones, judging by the 
ease with which dirty books 
and booklets can be obtained 
AN by those who want them, have 
no great difficulty in keeping 
out of jail. So the purveyors 
of salacity for the most part can go free, while 
reputable publishers of works which might en- 
large human understanding, tremble in their 
shoes. This is the nonsensical situation we are 
inching out of painfully. During the debate last 
week, Mr. Butler turned down the idea that the 
defence should be allowed to call expert evidence, 
though at last the Government is willing to have 
single ‘offending’ passages considered in their 
context. But the lesser reform without the greater 
will be worth hardly anything. How on earth can 
the average juryman, who probably never reads 
a worthwhile book from one year’s end to the 
other, decide, without benefit of expert evidence, 
whether or not the work of literature is to be 
condemned? Mr. Butler is afraid that admission 
of such evidence would encourage the production 
of ‘well-written’ pornography. Is ‘well-written’ 
pornography worse than all the ‘badly-written’ 
pornography that now goes scot-free? 


* * * 


ONE OF THE REASONS put forward by Labour MPs 
for an inquiry into the Suez war is that Sir 
Anthony Eden will shortly be giving his version of 
events and this will give the Government an 
advantage at the general election. But if the efforts 
of Sir Anthony’s supporters are anything to go 
by, his book will do himself and the Government 
far more harm than good. I do noi think any 
attack on Sir Anthony could be more damaging 
than Mr. Head’s defence of him last week. By 
showing that the military chiefs could not be 
blamed for their conduct of the operation, Mr. 
Head conclusively showed how unwise it was of 
the Government to order them to undertake it. 
The only thing that Mr. Head thinks was wrong 
with the operation was that it was stopped—for- 
getting apparently that it was he and his colleagues 
who (wisely) stopped it. 
a * * 

WHAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED if we had continued 
until all the Canal had been occupied? Even if 
the Russians had not joined in with ‘volunteers’ 
or rockets, and even if the country had not gone 
bankrupt, we should still have been in a hopeless 
position. A large part of the Egyptian Army 
would have gone underground and we should 
have been faced with something far worse than 
EOKA. President Nasser would have gone to 
Damascus or even Moscow and would have had 
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move constantly around looking for the highest 
bidder—a kind of competition that does not 
encourage stable industrial relations. Neither, of 
course, does the looseness of the TGWU’s con- 
trol in the docks. Ultimately, it is a question of 
finding a new balance between democracy and 
responsible behaviour. 


s Notebook 


an illuminating tale to tell the rest of the Arab 
world. Kirkuk oilfield would have gone up inp 
smoke as well as the pipelines. There would have 
been trouble in Kuwait, and we should have been 
in difficulties almost everywhere else. 


* * * 


THE IDEA THAT all would have been well if the 
Anglo-French forces had reached the end of the 
Canal is escapist nonsense, but it is less incredible 
than another idea of Mr. Head's. ‘Sir Anthony 
Eden,’ he told the Commons, ‘was a man who saw 
that the gradual infiltration and erosion into back- 
ward countries by Communism and elsewhere 
was a menace. He saw that if . . . this country 
did not make a stand we should go down the 
slippery slope of infiltration.’ To be told by an 
ex-Minister of the Crown that the way to deal 
with Communism in ‘backward countries’ is for 
Britain.and France to carry out an armed attack 
upon one.of them induces the same sort of in- 
credulous embarrassment as would an assertion 
by a gynecologist that babies are brought by 
storks. The reason, of course, why the Govern- 
ment refuses an inquiry into Suez is because the 
case for one is overwhelming. Two years ago 
many disreputable things were done and many 
untruthful things were said. An inquiry, unless it 
was very carefully rigged, would reveal them, and 
several ministerial careers would be ruined. 
So we don’t have an inquiry. 
* a . 


THERE IS MUCH to be said for Mr. Christopher 
Shawcross’s suggestion that what have come 
ominously to be known as ‘committal proceedings’ 
before magistrates should be done away with, 
subject to the option of the accused person to 
demand a preliminary hearing if he wants to. The 


object of these proceedings is, or should be accord- | 


ing to Halsbury, ‘to determine on consideration 
of the evidence and any statement of the accused, 
whether there is sufficient evidence to put him on 
trial by jury for an indictable offence’; but in 
probably the great majority of cases the defence 


makes no real effort to avoid committal for trial | 


(the accused simply reserving his defence) and 
even when the effort is made, it is usually unsuc- 
cessful. The function of the proceedings has, like 
so many English legal institutions, subtly trans- 
formed itself, the principal advantages of it to 
the accused now being that defending counsel can 
prepare his case with the help of the depositions 
-and make telling .points at the trial about the 
differences between the witnesses’ evidence as set 
out in the depositions and as presented to the jury. 
These advantages would be retained by allowing 
the option of a preliminary hearing and also by 
requiring the statements of prosecution witnesses 
to be made on-oath and given-to the defence 
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Brighten 
their 
weekends 


We cannot do much now before Christmas to 
help you if you are still looking for gifts for 
your friends except to suggest one that will 
give pleasure every week throughout next year. 
Consider this— 


You may send the Spectator to your 
friends anywhere in the world by surface 
mail for a year (52 issues) for 25s. ($4.00 
from Canada or the U.S.A.). 


Although no limit is placed on the number of 
subscriptions that may be opened, we ask you 
not to make a gift of the paper to people known 
to be regular readers already. 


An attractive greeting card will be sent to 
friends explaining that the Spectator comes from 
you as a gift. 


An order form is printed below, but if you 
prefer not to cut your copy a letter will suffice. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1I. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift 
to my friends listed below. 


lenclose £ : s. d. 
EEO Peer eae ee eee neers 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 

Re EI Be Ne es | " 
es his ciscncavoseensesdeducsesuiccésnuseuasbeeauaee 
i ET EES een es bovdouctt tabi 
Be SD itkivcasctintttbdincidianinivnindddliiiins 
NE vn sntcacdaintensesincntianmnaeceial ‘ 
a ae RT Ee eee Ae “~ 
PIES. tiisiaicasesantauienebeisieaanckendiaaaseceae - 


PPreTCRTOREOECCETOOTOeIOeCOOTOCl Ie Teer rerrrrr i err Ts 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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before the option was exercised. Apart from 
saving time and money, the proposed reform 
would minimise for the accused person the ever- 
growing menace of publicity. It is true that magis- 
trates need not hold their preliminary hearing in 
public, but they generally do, and in any case a 
decision not to do so may be something of a 
boomerang to the defence. 
* * * 


MORE THAN ONCE in the past I have complained 
about silly or misleading advertisements put out 
by the tourist authorities here, designed to lure 
dollar spenders over. There was one, I remem- 
ber, which actually boasted about the meals on 
British Railways’ restaurant cars. Professor 
Patrick Cruttwell, of the University of California, 
has sent me another prize specimen, a brochure 
which, he says, has been circulating in California, 
attracting some derision there. It begins with a 
quiet grammatical error—‘ceremonies, the origin 
of many of which are older than recorded 
history’"—and goes on to describe the seasons in 
Britain with a heavy-handed levity illustrated in 
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the sentence: ‘Autumn leaves. if not as thick as 
the leaves in Vallombrosa, wherever that may 
be, are nevertheless plentiful.’ But the prize for 
the year’s dottiest boost for Britain must go to a 
qualification (after an assurance to the summer 
traveller that he will have plenty to do): ‘that is 
not to say, however, that should he be so minded, 
the visitor is not at liberty to lie in a hammock 
beneath a shady tree sipping a glass of chilled 
Barsac.’ 
* * * 


“WE WERE TALKING about the overload of work on 
MPs and he said the trouble was that almost all 
of them nowadays had to be virtually full-time 
professional politicians. They might become very 
good at their Parliamentary work, but as bearers 
of experience of the nation’s life in different occu- 
pations they became more and more stale and 
enclosed. I had the feeling then that he found the 
Parliamentary life far from satisfying... ”— 
Atticus in the Sunday Times. 

Now there’s a man who can sense things from 


the slightest hint. PHAROS 


The Club Subscription 


By ROBIN McDOUALL 


LUBS are adaptable. When they started in the 
Rheem century, their purpose was for 
friends to meet, eat, drink, gamble, hobnob. A 
Victorian gloom settled on them in the last cen- 
tury. Guests, if not barred, were discouraged. 
Members rarely spoke—certainly never to 
strangers. King Edward VII did much to break 
through the sound barrier, though here and there 
it survives. I once dropped a pin in the Kildare 
Street Club, Dublin, and heard it meet the carpet 
avec un bruit sec. A friend of mine, breakfasting 
in his club, had this conversation: ‘Do you care 
to speak, sir?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Thank God, sir.’ The idea 
that a club should be as much like a member’s 
home as possible—the food and wine for dinner 
ordered by the member in the morning, the dishes 
coming in on the left from the hands of a knee- 
breeched footman—has gone. Gone with the 
footman. For most members the opposite is now 
true: the club should be as unlike home as pos- 
sible, an escape from the Esthonian maid, from 
bending over sink and stove. Retaining as much 
as they can of the atmosphere of the past, if only 
the décor and furniture, clubs are now the bolt- 
holes from the ardours of home life, the squalor 
of works canteens and city restaurants. They are 
primarily eating-places, where committees do their 
best to keep membership to people who know 
each other or, if they don’t, wouldn’t mind doing 
so. 

I lunched recently at B——. The next day I saw 
a member of B—— at the C——. ‘Who was your 
host yesterday?’ he asked. ‘So-and-So,’ I replied, 
‘he’s Master of the D——.’ ‘Ah!’ he said wistfully, 
‘in the old days, half our members were MFHs; 
now seventy-five per cent. of them are stock- 


brokers.’ 
* * * 


New Year’s Day is a holiday in Scotland— 
cold comfort to those who live south of the 
Border. For many it begins with a hang-over. For 
many it is a day of making resolutions in the 








humiliating knowledge that they will not be kept. 
For many it is the day of the banker’s order: 
the house, its contents, the jewellery, the health, 
life and pension, the London Library, that ‘little 
theatre, the National Art Collections Fund and 
so on. And one’s club. Too late now to resign: 
resignations must be in by December 31; the bank 
has already paid. 

For most club members, the bank will be pay- 
ing at the rate which was increased on January 1, 
1958. But for at least three clubs the bank pays at 
a new rate from January 1, 1959. For the re- 
mainder, January 1, 1960, looms threateningly 
ahead: not many who have not put up their sub- 
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scriptions in the last two years will go on at the 
old rate for long. 

It is surprising, really—and only possible be. 
cause of the adaptability of clubs to changed con. 
ditions—that subscriptions are not higher. Before 
the first war, club subscriptions were ten or twelve 
guineas and the wage bill, according to the size of 
the club, £2,000 to £4,000 a year. Wage bills now 
range from £15,000 for a small club through 
£30,000 for a medium one to £60,000 for a really 
big one (I don’t mean the RAC). I do not suggest 
that subscriptions should have increased in direct 
proportion, but one might have expected them to 
increase in relation to the cost of living. How 
much is a penny bun today? Threepence? Ons 
might expect to find a subscription that was fifteen 
guineas in 1939 forty-five guineas in 1959. Not 
atall: the fifteen-guinea club, after several years at 
twenty-five, is now moving to thirty-ish. (Similarly, 
the ten- to twelve-guinea one to twenty-five.) 

Clubs have been wise enough to accept the 
social revolution of our time, to dilute the social 
whisky (I belong to two clubs I should never have 
aspired to join before the war), for subscription 
income—and that means numbers—is still the 
chief source of revenue. But they have realised 
that a second source is nearly as important: the 
profit on food and drink. Whereas in the old days 
no profit was made on food and drink, subscrip- 
tions paid wages and all the overheads, nowadays 
subscriptions are just enough to pay the wages; 
rent, rates, light, heating, redecorations have to 
be paid for by what members spend in the club. 
Though meals and drinks are much cheaper than 
in restaurants and even pubs, it is this income 
which enables clubs to keep going. 

Though most of the lunchers are, as I have said, 
dodging the stove and sink or the city queue, there 
is a second kind of luncher filtering into clubs. 
The other day I took a woman friend to a famous 
fish restaurant. Over the prawns we were talking, 
and I didn’t look round. During my sole Colbert 
I had a stare and observed that my guest was the 
only woman in the room. I realised that all these 
red-faced gentlemen were entertaining each other 
on expense accounts. Luncheon has almost ceased 
to be a social occasion. Clubs, deliberately or 
otherwise, accept this social change. Though all 
good clubs have a rule against using the club 
for business purposes, unless it is vulgarly done 
with blue-prints and balance-sheets spread out, 
how can it be detected? Is the bishop at the 
Atheneum picking the physicist’s brain for his 
sermon, ‘Christianity and the H-Bomb,’ doing 
business? Is the publisher at the Garrick, commis- 
sioning over luncheon a new translation of the 
Koran, infringing the rules? Clubs haven't got 
around to giving receipts, or club waitresses to 
selling them, but it would be unrealistic to pretend 
that a thin wedge has not been inserted. 

The adaptability of clubs to changing social and 
economic needs may be regretted or applauded. 
The alternative would have been for some clubs 
to amalgamate, others to liquidate. In fact the 
only club to disappear since the war has been the 
Marlborough-Windham—and there are those who 
consider it could have gone on. But no club can 
face the future with pearly assurance: the doors 
must be opened wider, the prices for food and 
drink must go up, the bankers’ orders must again 
be altered. Why do my countrymen prefer January 
1 to Christmas? 
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Generals and Hunger 


By DAVID THOMSON* 


EVER have the Generals had it better than 
Ni, the last six months. It began with the 
revolt of the Generals and Colonels in Algeria, 
which led to the installation in power of General 
de Gaulle and his own special version of the 
Republic. Then it happened all over Asia and 
the Near East. In July Brigadier Abdul Karim 
el-Kassem in Iraq seized power and became 
Premier. In Pakistan General Ayub Khan re- 
placed President Iskander Mirza, in Thailand 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat took over the premier- 
ship, in Burma General Ne Win formed a new 
government, in the Lebanon General Chehab did 
the same, in the Sudan General Ibrahim Abboud 
carried out a military coup. Only in the United 
States did a General, the constitutionally elected 
President of the Republic, suffer a series of 
reverses. 

Perhaps it is because of this last fact that the 
events attracted much more comment and specu- 
lation in the United States than in this country. 
Press commentators began to tot up the other 
States in the non-Communist world where mili- 
tary rulers were already in power, and found 
another ten in all—Nationalist China, Spain, 











Portugal (where Rear-Admiral Ru. *igues Thomas 
was elected President last June), *. pt and the 
half-dozen Latin-American States ci Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay and Venezuela. The rise to influence 
of Lieutenant-General Nasution in Indonesia was 
noted with growing alarm. 

The State Department was reported to be 
greatly worried by this phenomenon, interpreted 
as a ‘retreat from democracy,’ and to be con- 
sidering feverishly what, if anything, the United 
States Government ought to do about it. The 
Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Allen W. 
Dulles, discussed it in a speech before the 
Practising Law Institute in New York, and found 





* Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


comfort in quoting a letter from Macaulay to 
an American friend over a hundred years ago 
in which that inveterate Whig remarked that 
‘institutions purely democratic must, sooner or 
later, destroy liberty, or civilisation, or both. A 
leader-writer in the Washington Post reminded 
his readers that ‘once in politics, armies often 
are like the camel’s nose in the tent’; but drew 
more substantial comfort from the fact that in 
so many other Asiatic countries civilian govern- 
ments survive and make progress—in India, 
Japan, Viet Nam, Malaya, Cambodia and the 
Philippines. 

Among the common reasons for these military 
take-overs it was widely suggested that shallow- 
rooted and incoherent parliamentary regimes, 
corrupt and inexperienced parliamentarians and 
the need for strong-arm methods to resist Com- 
munist infiltration are probably the most im- 
portant. Poor and ill-educated electorates cer- 
tainly do not make for smooth-working 
parliamentary systems. Neither do factious poli- 
tical parties. One especially discerning commen- 
tator noted that many of the military coups 
listed had been directed against parliamentary 
systems modelled on the British and French con- 
Stitutional fraditions, whereas American-type 
presidential systems were not only favoured in 
Gaullist France but survived better in South 
Viet Nam and South Korea. ‘One may expect in- 
creasing interest in Asia in democracy on this 
pattern.’ Another commentator hazarded the view 
that former colonial peoples had been so 
systematically prevented from gaining experience 
in self-government that the present ready sur- 
render to authoritarian military governments was 
a natural result: a view more flattering to 
American anti-colonialist prejudices than it was 
in tune with the facts, since Iraq and Thailand 
have surrendered what so far India, Ceylon, 
Malaya and most African peoples have not. 

There are two evident truths about this. One 
is that Americans have shown themselves more 
acutely aware of important trends in world affairs 
these last six months than most of their British 
counterparts. The other is that the real signifi- 
cance of these trends has been obscured for them 
by a host of presuppositions about the nature 
of democracy in Asia and the ‘Near East, the 
relative strength of mass desires for individual 
freedom and for national independence in these 
areas and the basic Malthusian facts of life in 
Asia today. 

Given the social structure, political habits and 
economic system of all the Asiatic countries con- 
cerned, it was surely always probable that as 
soon as they encountered a combination of inter- 
nal dissension with growing economic dissatis- 
faction, military élites would push to the front 
of politics. To inflate the picture by counting in 
such veteran military regimes as those of Chiang 
Kai-shek and General Franco—not to mention 
the half-dozen Latin-American States—is merely 
to make one’s own flesh creep unnecessarily. At 
few moments in time has it been impossible to 
find an imposing array of military and authori- 
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tarian regimes in the world as a whole. Any 
analysis with contemporary significance must be 
confined to those of very recent birth. 

Even within the seven recent creations, there 
is something far-fetched about bracketing the 
roles of General de Gaulle in France and of 
General Ne Win in Burma: though admittedly 
both were protests against parliamentary coalition 
governments and against proposals to negotiate 
with rebels, and France’s five and a half million 
Communist voters give her just a little in common 
with the threat of Thakin Than Tun in the Bur- 
mese jungles. Such oddities apart, what is the 
real common ground for the events in Iraq, 
the Lebanon, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and 
Indonesia? 

It is, surely, that these lands lie within the 
zone of a growth of population far in excess of 
the available resources of food and wealth. Four 
years ago the United Naions ran in Rome a con- 
ference on world population. Its summary report 
pointed out that ‘a belt of countries from 
Morocco through the Near East to the Philippines 
will show accelerating growth: populations which 
numbered 1,300 millions in 1950 will reach 2,000 
millions by 1980.’ Our thinking about world 
affairs has not yet been fully penetrated by the 
overwhelming Malthusian fact, no less fateful for 
man’s future than the existence of nuclear fission 
or fusion, that mankind now increases at the 
rate of more than one per second. It is a truth so 
incredible, indeed so unimaginable, that it gets 
left out of our analyses of day-to-day events. 

Sir Charles Darwin urged recently that ‘in 
planning for the future of our world the central 
thing to consider is this figure of 90,000 extra 
lives every day.’ It is also the ineluctable truth 
behind the upheavals in Asia, the Near East and 
North Africa: that, and the sad addendum that 
more than half mankind is still undernourished. 
It explains the wisdom behind General de 
Gaulle’s plan for Algeria—a plan of economic 
development based on the Sahara’s oil. It offers 
a central clue to the trend of events in Indo- 
nesia, where the population has risen so abruptly 
from seventy-two to eighty-four millions within 
a single decade. When Generals (or Premiers) 
rise (or fall) throughout this hunger-stricken zone, 
the surge of popular needs and emotions that 
rocks them is a surge of hungry men. It is a 
chastening thought at this time of Christmas cheer 
and extravagance. 
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She Cat 
‘SEX CAT,’ said 
film director 


Carl Foreman, 
‘is what I call 
her. Bardot was just a Sex Kitten 
but this girl has maturity.’ 

Annette Stroyberg, a pretty 
girl wearing a_ bouffant-skirted 
blue dress with a high neck, stood in the River 
Room of the Savoy Hotel. About her, like a 
throng of admirers round a prize exhibit in a pet 
show, pressed the reporters. 

Mr. Foreman, in a blue shirt and a silver tie, 
stood against a pillar and refused a canapé of 
chicken liver. Bright diamonds of sweat twinkled 
from the brow of his receding hairline. ‘No,’ he 
_ Said, ‘I'm not testing her for a sexy role.’ 

In the white heat of the television lights Miss 
Stroyberg reclined in an alcove, like a feline 
fayourite basking in the sun. ‘I want te play sexy 
parts, dramatic roles and anythiug else, she 
purred. 

‘I, announced Mr. Foreman, ‘am an enter- 
tainer. Publicity is a necessary part of my 
business.’ 

‘I, said Miss Stroyberg, ‘do not mind posing 
for pin-up pictures and the photographers seem 
to enjoy it.’ 

It was not true, said Carl Foreman, that the girl 
was without acting experience. She had been train- 
ing for over a year. If she passed the film test he 
intended to engage her on a long-term contract. 

‘Until a few months ago,’ said Annette Stroy- 
berg, ‘I had never thought of becoming an actress. 
lam not going to take on a long-term contract.’ 

Someone asked Mr. Foreman why he didn’t 
engage an actress of proven ability instead of one 
who might not have any. Mr. Foreman became 
angry. Plenty of leading actresses had no ability. 
Everyone in show business knew that. This girl 
had sex and a big publicity build-up. He was an 
entertainer. Over in the middle of the room Miss 
Stroyberg arranged herself for the photographers. 






— 
—_ 


It Cats 

OUTSIDE THE National Hall, Olympia, was a 
large, black, shapeless dog, with a sad, woolly 
face. Wearing a collecting box for the National 
Canine Defence League, he stood, detached and 
gauchely superior, like a teenage brother at a 
toddlers’ party. Behind the swinging doors the 
National Cat Club were holdin» the champion- 
ship show. There were Persian cats and Manx 
cas, ginger cats and tabby cats, stud cats and 
neuter cats. There were china cats and em- 
broidered cats, cat watercolours and cat photo- 
graphs, cat brooches, cat calendars and cat- 
’ headed notepaper. 

The anti-vivisection people were giving away 
animal horror pictures and Lyons were selling 
meat pies. ‘Cor, look,’ said a schoolboy studying 
his literature as he munched, ‘a dog with two 
heads!’ 

‘We,’ said the jolly plump lady of the Cat Pro- 
tection Society, ‘are non-political and non-sec- 
tarian. And,’ she stressed, ‘we are not cranks. We 


THE 


Roundabout 


want to reduce the numbers of stray cats. Have 
them spayed—neutered, you know.’ 

Cats; in the judgment of the advertising copy- 
writers) are getting just like people. ‘The luxury 
of grad¢ious living is extended to the cat world. 
ae zep your pet feeling lovely. with . . . Cat 
Litter . and ensure her popularity, in a new 
way fot cats to live,’ read one blurb. ‘There’s no 
other litter to make a kitten feel so fresh and 
charming all day long.’ 

A champion Persian, its cage bedecked with 
rosettes|and prize cards, sat proud and pompous. 
Its —_— face was moulded in a 


Theatre 
| 
Two for the Seesaw. (Hay- 
tial market.) 
> | a Two for the Seesaw is a play 


about love—oddly enough a 
rare subject for plays in English. 
@ It is a play for two people, two 
telephones, two radio sets, two 
iceboxes, two beds, two water 
taps with teal water, a gas stove, several saucepans, 
a hammef, a screwdriver, a seamstress’s dummy, a 
meal of chicken, salad, chips and fruit, a gas fire 
and a divitied set with a revolving stage. It has more 
props than Quo Vadis and the players, Peter Finch 
and Gerry Jedd, certainly use them. They are con- 
tinually rifling the coverlets, letting the milk boil 
away, wrestling over the food, tangling with the 
dummy, banging against the water pipes, changing 
their clot and just missing each other on the 
telephone. |But instead of just playing a game of 
tag in the| attic, director Arthur Penn keeps a 
juggler’s grip on his materials. 
h is Jerry Ryan—a Nebraska lawyer 
New York on the run from a beauti- 
ful, over-loying, ever-loving wife and a rich 
indulgent father-in-law. Despite the florid good 
looks and muscleman maleness of an overweight 
Olivier, he ig all sponge cake inside. As insecure 
and irresoluje as Hamlet, he is gnawed by an 
ambition to be mistaken for Polonius. He wants 
to give advide to the weak and orders to the 
strong. He wants to be everybody’s father. But 
when Jerry married, his father-in-law did not lose 
a daughter, gained a son. And so did the 
daughter. Jerry is a tough weakling, an Achilles 
heel. 

Jerry lives aj one side of the stage in a grimy, 
bare packing-cpse of a room. At the other side, 
in a pathetically cosy dump of a flat, lives Gittel 
Mosca, the girl}who fits his neurosis like a glove. 
And like a glove, she keeps him warm, keeps him 
clean and is finally discarded when she is out- 
worn. Gittel, pjayed by Gerry Jedd, is a half- 
educated Greeywich Villager with a bleeding 
ulcer and a healt to match. She lives in a world 
of half-baked artists and is always ready to be 
the lay of the Jast minstrel. She and Jerry are 
linked first by the telephone line across the great 
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superior, what-a-lovely-pussy-am-I smugness. A 
would-be fondling hand was quickly withdrawn 
as a lean, sinuous Burmese cat shot out a vicious 
claw like the flash of a flick knife. 

An official with a white coat, a cigar and two 
badges grappled with a protesting Siamese and 
thrust it into a basket. 

‘Oh look, Daddy,’ cried a little girl, grasping 
her father’s hand more tightly, ‘I think he wants 
to get out.’ 

A silver tabby, sitting wise and speculatively 
silent as a sphinx, spoilt the effect by chewing 
its tongue like a silly ruminating cow. 

At the close of the show the friendly black 
dog was looking a little happier as he watched 
the unceremonious departure of mewing cats 
packaged like dry goods in their wicker baskets. 


A Question of Diet 


By ALAN BRIEN 


concrete porcupine of New York. Then they inter- 
lock in her bed and then his bed, backwards and 
forwards as the stage turns. ‘I’m free as a bird, 
she says. ‘I’m free as a worm,’ replies Jerry. 
‘It’s simply a question of diet.’ But the worm must 
turn and the sexual square-dance becomes a 
crippled quadrille. Jerry goes back to Nebraska, 
Gittel remains beside a dead telephone, waiting 
for her next blind date with destiny. 

Two for the Seesaw is wittily written by a young 
American playwright, William Gibson. Almost too 
wittily. Mr. Gibson cannot resist a metaphor or 
an image. Jerry Ryan’s dialogue is so punctuated 
with puns, and so crackles with wisecracks that 
his compulsive jocularity sometimes comes near to 
losing our sympathy for his agony. Talking on the 
telephone to his deserted wife alone at home with 
her ghosts, he snaps: ‘If the house is haunted, 
burn it. We'll split the insurance.’ Even Jimmy 
Porter was never so ready to sacrifice a wife for 
a phrase. But the best speeches, in a play full of 
good speeches, demonstrate that Mr. Gibson can 
stretch his language to fit his perceptions. There 
is a brilliant and touching aria on married love by 
Peter Finch, how its essence lies not in wanting, or 
even in having, but in having had and in having 
been, another person—which is one of the best 
things written on this much under-written theme. 

Peter Finch has a difficult but rewarding role 
of a man unhinged between self-confidence and 
self-pity. With the lazy-eyed, curly-topped, surly- 
lipped sensuality of Greek wood carving, he gives 
off a powerful aura of hidden energy but he still 
escapes our contempt by a hair’s breadth. Perhaps 
he is rather lacking in the flexibility and resilience 
of the character he plays. For Jerry Ryan is a 
born survivor. He has been minced so fine that 
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IN short, the Pantomime of old is extinct. All is 
“inexplicable dumb-show and noise.” The scenery 
alone constitutes the chief attraction. Harlequin is a 
mere jumper, Clown a pugilist, and the lean and 
slippered Pantaloon is become a wrestler and posture- 
master: if you are made to laugh, it is by the force 
of blows alone. Nought remains of the harlequinade 
but dislocations and dioramas. 
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he could pass whole through an electric fan. Peter 
Finch would splinter beyond repair. Gerry Jedd’s 
task is different. With her O-Cedar mop of black 
string, her heavily italicised eyes, and her sexy 
rag-doll grin, she is like some homemade bed-toy 
which has been overlain once too often. As soon 
as we see her we know that she is going to be 
superb when she hits the high C of tragedy—and 
so she is. We wait nervously to see whether she 
can also control and modulate the warblings of 
the comic soubrette. But she does that too. If any- 
thing, Miss Jedd has too much bravura. Partly 
this is in the writing—Mr. Gibson has a little over- 
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loaded the appeal of dumb beddability. (Surely no 
girl who had lived ten years in the Village would 
be so ignorant of Chanel 5 as to pronounce it 
‘Channel’?) Partly Mr. Penn has once or twice 
allowed her to over-stretch a marvellous routine 
of mime—as when she stands in a fading spot at 
the door tracing in her imagination the retreat of 
her wooer. But these are quibbles. Arthur Penn's 
direction is full of natural, inevitable, just-right 
subtleties of voice and behaviour. William Gib- 
son’s writing is literate, provocative and percep- 
tive. And the two players eventually make all the 
stage a world. 


The Shrinking Year 


ay A. ¥; 


IN the annals of ballet of the 
twentieth century, 1958 stands 
a good chance of being listed as 
the year of The Great Shrink- 
age.-The two former Sadler's 
Wells companies were, both 
formally and factually, amal- 
gamated: the Ballet Rambert 
held on by the skin of its property teeth and 
the footwork of its best dancers: in general, so 
far as the art of ballet mattered, it was a sad 
year. The most promising new venture of the 
year (Edinburgh International Ballet) folded in- 
gloriously before exposing its wares on any 
London stage. Western Theatre Ballet went into 
a state of suspended animation after its summer 
Hammersmith season. 

The brightest events were the setting up of a 
try-out ballet theatre; the launching of Margot 
Fonteyn into the richest and most testing role 
she has ever created; the indisputable arrival of 
Kenneth Macmillan as Top English Choreo- 
grapher of the very near future. Further: Just to 
cheer those who were beginning to think that most 
ballet everywhere was just a little bit too effete, 
along came two French ballerinas who proceeded 
—with hardly any effort—to show us what top- 
class dance-interpretation effortlessly poured 
forth night after night can look like. 

The basic trouble with the situation is the 
usual financial one; the Arts Council grant 
enables Covent Garden to shape its secret system 
of book-keeping into a semblance of economic 
order, and the crumbs left over have to be meted 
out to too many patients in too small doses. Even 
with their Arts Council grant, neither the Ballet 
Rambert nor Western Theatre Ballet could em- 
bark on a planned twelve-month programme of 
creations, worth-while revivals; nor commission 
experimental new scores, new designing notions 
or new choreographic hypotheses. Local authori- 
ties are still shy of giving the arts a sub from 
the rates (though they have had the power for 
six or seven years) and sugar-daddies no longer 
exist of the kind that once pursued the ballet 
in the hope of acquiring Young Mistresses as 
avidly as they now acquire Old Masters. 

And as ballet continues to be the most difficult, 
Nnerve-racking, time-wasting and—cash-wise— 
dearest theatrical happening, the dance world 
suffers more noticeably than does either opera or 
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drama when money is tight. Let’s face it: half 
of ‘this trouble grows from the fact that ballet 
is right nov beginning to be just the teeniest- 
weeniest little bit unfashionable; opera is about 
to boom (and neither Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Ernest Newman nor I can explain why) and 
ballet—probably not for very long—is going into 
a small decline. But first to take a quick look 
at what were the heartening happenings in 1958. 

Almost simultaneously Beryl Grey got back 
from Russia and the Royal Ballet from America, 
in early January; both had had a lovely time, 
earning prestige if not much cash. A week or so 
earlier Macmillan’s transference of the idea 
behind The Diary of Ann Frank into his 
claustrophobic The Burrow shook a lot of the 
public (if not all the critics) into an awareness 
that dance-drama doesn’t have to be set in the 
Dark Ages or Never-Never-Land. At around this 
time Sunday Ballet Club was launched—a bold 
but not boldly enough imagined enterprise which 
enabled young and youngish choreographers to 
try their skill. No memorable achievements, but 
some trial pieces which will be recalled with 
honour when the same people get bigger chances 
in bigger places . . . when. 
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Before Macmillan put on his Agon and Ashton 
his Ondine at Covent Garden, came a visit of 
the De Cuevas Ballet which was worth every 
agonising moment of its more dreadful ballets 
for the sake of seeing Nina Vyroubova dancing 
like a queen, an angel, a breeze, a bird—like, in 
fact, the topmost-rank ballerina she is. Also from 
France, as a guest artist to Covent Garden, came 
Yvette Chauvire, dancing like ditto, ditto. 

Agon is to be taken as a serious and, obviously, 
painfully and lovingly gestated experiment in de- 
vising a form of dance-drama but without giving 
away any clues about Time, Place, Character, 
Motive or Intent. Ondine manipulates the nine- 
teenth-century three-act formula into an alter- 
nately brilliant and bruising spectacle, wherein 
Fonteyn is unalloyed magnificence and the rest 
of the cast are to be commended. Ashton proves 
that he can make a good three-acter—although 
this wasn’t enough of an advance (in terms of 
newly conceived choreographic notions) over his 
Cinderella and Danish Romeo and Juliet. 

Peter Darrell, working in the same vein as 
Macmilian, struck fine o:c for Western Theatre 
Ballet in Impasse and Andrée Howard transposed 
her 1940 London Ballet creation of La Féte 
Etrange into a Bigger and (nearly) Better produc- 
tion at Covent Garden. Apart from Norman Mor- 
rice’s success with a first ballet for Rambert (Two 
Brothers), that’s about all for 1958. 

Fonteyn danced as often as in recent years 
—mostly in wonderful form and with heart- 
raising impact; Beriosova has almost consoli- 
dated into the particular species of romantic- 
tragic ballerina she will undoubtedly become; a 
few little starlets at Covent Garden give evidence 
of having the capacity to twinkle persistently— 
and probably more brightly in another year or 
so. Where’s the shrinkage? In the now complete 
lack of a properly-run experimental stage; in 
the almost total dry-up of new daring choreo- 
graphers; in the absence of any new writers 
of ballet. music. One critic (nameless) has 


come out with the idea that experiments are a 
waste of time and that what matters is to have 
one big showcase company—well, we've got it, 
at Covent Garden. 
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The Did-Gooders of 1958 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Tuts business of looking back 
at the year can be painful as 
well as difficult. Unlike the film 
or theatre critic, I can’t make a 
short list of the good things and 
wipe the rest out of my mind. 
In the world of design and 
architecture the failures remain 
with us—in fact, they all have long runs, just 
like the successes. If we get excited about some- 
thing new—such as the proposed Coventry 
University building, designed by Arthur Ling and 
Stewart Johnson—we still have to walk or ride 
through the dreariness of badly-planned streets. 
It is rather like being forced to sit through 
Getting Gertie’s Garter every time you go to a 
new play at the Royal Court. 

If you take a rail trip to see one of the best 
buildings of the year, Gatwick Airport (archi- 
tects: Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall), you will 
also get a good railside view of dull office blocks, 
hideous little houses and badly sited or badly 
designed (or both) street furniture. If you go 
through Richmond, Surrey, to have a look at the 
country’s showpiece of modern living—low ‘Span’ 
flats grouped round well-landscaped gardens and 
courtyards at Ham Common (architect: Eric 
Lyons)—you will find that slabs of plate glass 
have now taken the place of the old Maids of 
Honour shopfront, and that a really comical 
period dwelling has closed the riverside end of 
Old Palace Yard. If you drive to Norfolk to see 
Britain's most pleasant rural housing, which 
Loddon RDC has built in multi-coloured, land- 
scape-hugging clumps (architects: Tayler and 
Green), you will pass countless charming villages 
sandwiched between ragged post-war housing. 
And if you go on a window-shopping search for 
some of the best-designed products of the year 
—such as the portable Ekco television set (de- 
signers: J. K. White and F. W. Wilson), the 
‘Flamingo’ chair (by Ernest Race), the Prestcold 
refrigerator (by Wilkes and Ashmore) or the 
Palladian ‘Treescape’ wallpaper (by Audrey 
Levy)—you will have to fight your way past acres 
of two-toned bedroom suites (the latest thing) on 
ebonised legs with brass ferrules, miles of 
fabrics designed for Cromwell Road Third Floor 
Backs and ‘Continental’-style radio sets. 

There’s no escape from bad design. You need 
never revisit a bad film or play, but you have to 
live in a world of eyesores—sometimes the work 
of qualified architects or designers, but more often 
the result of the pigheadedness of firms that won’t 
use designers, or laymen on planning committees 
who object, in principle, to any building that 
makes use of new materials in a new way. 
Fortunately, there are a good many do-gooders 
who. exist to eliminate and suppress bad design, 
and perhaps it is more useful to record their 
doings here than to list buildings and products 
in order of merit. 

Least, and by no means-first, is the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects—more of a learned 
society than a do-good body, but a society that 
is learning more and more of the right things 





now that a few Angry Young Architects are 
filtering through to its committees. Some of these, 
with the help of the distinguished new president, 
Basil Spence (how did he manage to succeed such 
fuddy-duddy precedents?), may help to break 
down the anomalies of the Planning Act, which 
allow butchers and bakers on lay committees to 
reject good designs in favour of olde-worlde 
imitations. , 

Then there is the Civic Trust. ‘Of course,’ you 
will say. But you will be wrong. There is no ‘of 
course’ about it. The Civic Trust sounds like a 
long-established, mayor-bedecked and worthy 
body. It is worthy, but it was formed little over 
a year ago. Its founder, Duncan Sandys, helped 
it to build up funds of nearly £40,000 a year in 
the form of seven-year covenants from large com- 
mercial and industrial firms. This money is used 
for research, education and propaganda in a 
campaign to improve the appearance of towns 
and cities. 

If you have complaints that need the attention 
of the Civic Trust, you should also fire them at the 
Architectural Press, in Queen Anne’s Gate. Here 
live the editors of the Architectural Review and 
the Architects’ Journal, both of which have pub- 
licised that new word ‘Subtopia,’ which describes 
the worst elements of urban living. The word 
has even reached the theatre. You may remember 
the tragic line in N. C. Hunter’s A Touch of the 
Sun. ‘Subtopia,’ says Leatherhead’s Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, ‘is closing in.’ Anyway, the word and its 
meaning are now very much with us, and the 
Architectural Press is always glad to help you 
if its meaning is becoming painfully clear in your 
part of the world. 

Last, and by all means most, is the Design 
Centre, Haymarket, which continues to be the 
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best short cut to shopping. A lot of people seem 
to think it is simply a permanent (though 
changing) exhibition of goods in the round. But 
behind the scenes, in a room called Design 
Index, the public can—at certain times—do their 
window-shopping by flicking through photo- 
graphic files of most of the well-designed house- 
hold and office goods made in this country: some 
ten thousand of them. Manufacturers can hardly 
afford not to be selected by the Council of In- 
dustrial Design for this index. Its very existence 
is an incentive to firms to choose designers care- 
fully when they are starting to make a new 
product. And firms who are in doubt frequently 
make use of the Record of Designers, which is 
available in the offices of the ColID above the 
Design Centre. 

You can’t choose the films and plays you want 
to see in 1959. But you can do a Jot to influence 
the appearance of things around you. You can 
help to thwart the Subtopian intentions of your 
local council, the proposed spoliation of the land- 
scape by private developers and the spread of 
bad design in the home. You can support all 
the design bodies you can find and seek their 
support when you need it. And if you have a 
good design cause to fight for, tell the Civic 
Trust. They will help you to form a local society, 
and if your cause is a good one they may even 
give you some money. That is one of the things 
they exist to do. 

If you have a little time and anger on your 
hands, remember the Anti-Uglies. This fifty- 
strong team of students from the Royal College 
of Art recently staged a march of love and hate 
among London’s new buildings—a demonstration 
that went down well with public and press. If 
you don’t happen to have forty-nine people with 
you, there’s no need to be shy. Not so long ago 
a distinguished architectural critic was seen in 
Holborn, drumming with his fists on a new office 
block and wailing: “You horrible building; why 
don't you fall down?’ It didn’t, of course, but 
with a few more people like him about it might 
never have gone up at all. 


Hits in the Dark 


4 By ISABEL QUIGLY 


No Best Ten, this time. I have 
made, then torn into small, 
angry bits, too many tentative 
lists of the Ten Best Films of 
1958, and asked myself too 
many bothering questions about 
the meaning of the word ‘best.’ 
Try making out, just to see what 
I mean, a list of your Ten Best People. Does it 
mean the ten you love most? Esteem most? Miss 
most when they aren’t there? Have most fun with 





when they are? And in what mood, at what hour | 


of the day, how, when, where the Ten Best? And 
then, why ten? You may well love only nine or 
as many as eleven, or at one moment only one, 
and at others have room in your heart for dozens. 
‘Best’: I hate its smug finality. 

Last year’s trends have turned into this year’s 
facts. Film-making ail over-the world, and par- 
ticularly in Hollywood, has tended to spread itself 
—financially, numerically, spatially—to go big 


without necessarily going grandiose. Fewer, larger, 
grander and (they hope and so must we) better 
films is the cry at the moment in Britain, a rather 
late echo of what has been shouted elsewhere. 
Everywhere there are shifts of scene and continent 
and face and race, a great swapping about of 
talent; actors are no longer confined to their 
native audiences: the big stars of the world come 
from every country, and fashions in film-going are 
catholic, eclectic. The contemporary hero con- 
tinues off-beat, trying his best not to look or 
behave like a film star, glowering with what looks 
like passionate distaste at the human situation, 
his own in particular. Standards are rising: the 
middlingly talented film is being squeezed out. 
Last year, a year of peaks, when list-making 
was easier, out of my Best Ten seven (I was slightly 
disconcerted to find) came from Hollywood. This 
year, if there are fewer excitements, the Holly- 
wood standard still kept high, the general air there 
was one of expansion and individuality, of films 
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made by people who cared for a subject or an 
idea—like Paddy Chayevsky’s story The Goddess, 
or Stanley Kramer’s The Defiant Ones; and even 
with more routine films—adaptations of novels, 
mostly—the general level was cheeringly high. 
But almost all at a ‘serious’ leve!: comedies, thril- 
lers, musicals seem almost a vanishing breed, and 
my favourite of them all, the Western, except 
for the appropriately named Cowboy, seemed 
determined to desert its familiar ways and turn 
toughness into sadism. More mole-like, seldom 
press-shown, too easily because too happily 
ignored, horror films, American or home-grown, 
continue to flourish, though the slapdash tomato- 
ketchup techniques which are used in most of 
them look likely to put even werewolves off 
in time. 

Britain seems to be taking a breather before 
(one hopes) greater things; armed, at least, with 
a number of sensible resolutions. The year’s two 
films of any serious interest outside home were 
both war films—J. Lee Thompson’s Ice Cold in 
Alex, Carol Reed’s The Key. Other war films 
came thick and fast, and, on the whole, monoto- 
nous—Monty, the Western Desert, SOE; comedies 
cosy and undistinguished; a single love story— 
Passionate Summer—seemingly made on purpose 
to further the much-credited legend of our native 
lack of passion. Imports were relatively few but 
good: from India Sanyajit Ray’s pair on the 
homely extraordinariness of everyday, Pather 
Panchali (that just squeezed into this year) and 
The Unvanquished; from Russia Mikhail Kala- 
tozov’s almost anti-heroic, or at least counter- 
heroic, war film, The Cranes are Flying, and 
Grigory Kozintsev’s version of Don Quixote, un- 
cannily true to the original visually, less true, 
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because over-simplified, to its spirit; from Italy 
another Fellini-Masina half-triumph, the story 
of the chirpy prostitute Cabiria, and Visconti’s 
surprise The White Nights, in which Maria Schell 
fell over backwards in outdoing her own vir- 
tuosity, and seemed to suggest she was turning 
from an actress into a performing seal; from 
Canada came the first serious feature film we have 
seen, a piece of realism-in-love directed and acted 
by a group of youngsters who make you believe 
in the love they handle so everydayly, Sidney 
Furie’s A Dangerous Age; from Poland, a pulver- 
ising war film, Andrzej Wajda’s Kanal; from Fin- 
land, another war film, less appalling, fitter for 
survivors, Elvin Laine’s The Unknown Soldier; 
from Sweden, the latest from the most stylised 
director living, Ingmar Bergman, a man capable 
of producing a kind of personal Bergman eyesight 
in his audience: The Sevegth Seal, Wild Straw- 
berries, and an earlier less mannered slighter piece, 
Summer with Monika. 

-My acting Oscars are easily distributed, of 
necessity rather obvious: Magnani in Wild is the 
Wind, Masina as Cabiria, Samoilova in The 
Cranes are Flying, Sjostrom in Wild Strawberries, 


Cherkasov as Don Quixote—these have all had 


their prizes and get mine. My more personal 
Oscars go for particular qualities: for credibility, 
warmth, and all-thereness, to Trevor Howard in 
The Key; for charm and an air of goodness, to 
Ingrid Bergman in The Inn of the Sixth Happiness; 
for virtuosity that managed not to tumble over 
itself, to Kim Stanley in The Goddess; for lack of 
vanity, to Harriet Andersson, looking as no woman 
(you’d think) would ever want to, let alone agree 
to, in Summer with Monika; for fun, to Peter 
Sellers, wherever he liked to turn up. 


The Gold Rush 


By PETER 


Hark to the words of Mr. 
John Spencer Wills, chairman 
of Associated-Rediffusion, in 
his annual address of Novem- 
ber 25: ‘Although some critics 
may sometimes complain that 
the peak-hour programmes are 
not sufficiently “high-brow,” a 
great deal of hard work by very talented people 
goes into them.’ Pausing briefly to goggle at the 
non sequitur, we may none the less find in that 
sentence a reasonably succinct summary of ITV’s 
situation at the end of its third and almost un- 
believably golden year. Mr. Wills is clearly no 
great admirer of critics (‘intellectual’ is another 
word he likes to put in commas of inverted snob- 
bery), and he even appears to be pleased with 
TV Times, which few would consider to be any 
better than Tit-Bits-plus-programmes, its contents 
being fairly equally divided between all three com- 
ponents of that description. 

But the fact remains that ITV is on the up-and- 
up at the end of 1958; equally, pace Mr. Wills, its 
intellectual content is not overstraining the intel- 
ligence of its mass audience. Nor, of course, is it 
meant to, but one gets a little tired of all the 
frenzied publicity which seeks to demonstrate that 
ITV is primarily God's gift to British culture, and 
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only incidentally the most profitable new trade of 
recent years, with all the dangers that that in- 
volves in mass influence. However, the BBC is 
now rather like the established church, faced with 
competition from some uncomfortably successful 
Wesleyans, and alternating in reply between beati- 
tude and platitude. The BBC’s particular problem 
(bound to increase over the years) is what to do 
with the brighter, younger producers who see their 
way ahead blocked by firmly embedded top-brass, 
and who have no desire to ossify into has-beens 
and never-wases like all those men in the pubs 
round Broadcasting House. 

In the drama field, the BBC plodded respect- 
ably, while Mr. Sydney Newman of ABC TV came 
the cropper of the year with his ‘Armchair 
Theatre’ series, the fall made all the more resound- 
ing by excessive preliminary ballyhoo. Granada’s 
production of Monkhouse’s neglected Mary 
Broome, as an occasional piece to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of Manchester rep, stays in 
my mind as the play of the year. Sir Laurence 
Olivier made his British TV debut and added to 
his laurels, though the Daily Express set everyone 
except its football correspondent to the task of 
proving otherwise. From the point of view of the 
ratings he chose unwisely in that John Gabriel 
Borkman is not only deeply unsympathetic, but he 
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did not appear until after the first natural break. 

In the feature field, Donald Baverstock’s 
Tonight held its lead astonishingly well in view of 
the problems involved in staying fresh five even- 
ings every week. The Crawley-de Lotbiniére series, 
The Inheritors (BBC), about our liberated colon- 
ies, was quite the most brilliant of its kind during 
the year, while Mr. Mayhew’s on class distinction 
were the most pretentious, pompous and poor. 
John Grierson’s potpourri from Scotland, This 
Wonderful World, contained extraordinary, rare 
pieces of film on subjects from Belsen to the 
Yukon Gold Rush. Dr. Bronowski’s New Horizon 
(A-R) was the most striking of the overtly educa- 
tional programmes, with a very sure touch that 
was popular without giving a sense of lowered 
sights. (Rather ‘intellectual, though.) Panorama 
codified itself into the visual equivalent of the 
Daily Telegraph, which pleased some, even many. 
Messrs. Day, Farson, Johnson Smith and Co. con- 
tinued to register with pleasing energy, and Robert 
Kee was kept so busy he had no time for a hair- 
cut. No striking or weighty new personality was 
thrown up in the course of the year. Mr. Gilbert 
Harding continued to rumble around in parlour 
games like a sub-standard Chesterton, all Palgrave 
and prejudice. 

In light entertainment, Mr. Maschwitz took 
over at the BBC from Mr. Waldman and said that 
he could make little difference until November, 
and lo, November has come, and there is little 
difference. The marathon summer series by the 
American comic Sid Caesar, brought over by the 
BBC, was widely accounted a flop; again, partly 
a case of over-selling, but I for one could find 
no true comic personality behind the cleverness. 
Hancock and Edwards consolidated, and I sup- 
pose we may now be grateful that there are three 
Saturdays a month without Bob Monkhouse 
giving his strident imitation of Bob Hope without 
the charm. I found myself laughing a lot at the 
old-fashioned comic antics of Charlie Drake, 
squeaky as a toy teddy-bear, though something 
really ought to be done about his supporting cast. 
Val Parnell’s organisation still shows the real 
showman’s flair more than any other. 
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CHANCE CARDS 


One must be drawn by any player landing on any 
*Take a Chance’ square, and instructions followed 
immediately. 


You sell Czsar’s Gallic Wars to The Times for 
£100,000. Atticus says, ‘Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes’ (I fear The Times even when bearing gifts). 
Daily Express beats you to serial by Calpurnia 
entitled ‘I was Czsar’s wife and beneath suspicion.’ 
Repay £99,950. 


Your translation of Hilita—describing love affair 
of 80-year-old woman and 10-year-old boy— 
accepted for publication. Mr. Macmillan says, ‘If it 
had been available in 1917 I would have read it in 
no-man’s-land instead of A2schylus or Homer or 
Virgil or whatever my PRO says I did read.’ Hilita 
sells ten copies. Lose £500. (If you own a publisher’s, 
£750.) 


Libelled by Spectator. Decide to take no action. 
Rung up at 3 a.m. by Randolph Churchill. Decide 
to take action. Lose action. Pay £2,500, 


Publish history of Jameson Raid. Mr, Gaitskell 
demands public inquiry into scandalous revelations. 
Foreign Office defends memory of Lord Salisbury’s 
grandfather. Mr. Macmillan says, ‘The counfry will 
judge.’ Move forward four spaces. 


Sell 110 tin boxes containing Mr. Asquith’s bridge 
scores to Lord Beaverbrook. Mr. Macmillan says, 
‘Cabinet papers cannot be published.’ Pressed by 
Mr. Bevan, says, ‘Country will judge.’ Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter threatens to publish Bonar Law’s 
secret memoirs, The Comparable Max. 110 tin boxes 
fetch £50 as scrap metal. 


If you own Clore or Samuel, you make successful 
take-over bid for Hatfield House, (Lord Salisbury 
retires to Suez.) Receive profit of £5,000 on deal. If 
you do not own Clore or Samuel, you visit Hatfield 
as tripper; move back three spaces. 


Refused permission to publish a book on activities 
of under-cover archers at Battle of Hastings, Dame 
Irene Ward raises subject in Commons, Mr. 
Macmillan refuses permission in national interest 
and says, ‘Country will judge.’ Pay £50 for paper 
and typing. 


Discovered tapping Mr. Gaitskell’s telephone. Given 
life peerage. (Pay £250 for coronet.) Mr. Gaitskell 
claims parliamentary privilege. Mr. Macmillan says, 
‘Country will judge.’ 


Appointed Warden of new women’s college at 
Cambridge, Radclyffe Hall. John Gordon de- 
nounces entire project. Times says ‘time is not ripe.’ 
Resign, with dignified letter to Times (not published). 
Pay £100 robe-maker’s bill. 


Go to BBC, directly, without passing ‘Go.’ Do not 
collect £600. Instead receive £1 14s, 6d. fee including 
three weeks’ rehearsal time. Throw a five to get out. 

























































































VISITING ORANGE ORANGE B 
TAKE 
a Globe Theatr A Drury Lane | agc|i ty 
> BB ~ 7150 Theatre 
c (changes CHANCE (Charges £200 (Charges £500 
oo yew rent for your for yur 
ducti 
precuenen) production) commgpeial) 
= 
a 
> Liberal Party 
© | (Charges £100 | 
= for Ts ‘ 
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> autograph) H 
i — 4 
, (with apologies to Masrs. | 
> Labour Party ' 
O | (Chasges £100 bi 
— | as contribution How tq Pla 
Lui | to your election ' 
a expenses) 
1. Colour the strips round the side of the board 
as shown, to distinguish the different groups. 
2. Cut out the ‘Chance’ cards (beside the boar¢) 
-< Tory Party and paste them on pieces of card. Shuffle and | 
Oo (Charges £100 place them face downwards. | 
= for peerage) 3. Provide each player (best number, 4) with a 
> a distinguishable- token or counter. Place 
counters at ‘Go.’ | 
4. Provide each player with ‘money’ representing | 
; a total of £10,000. (If played on Greek ship- 
Ww A-R TV owner’s yacht, money should be at face value.) 
2 ere 5. Toss for order of play. Play with one dice. l 
ra) Fr youl Move clockwise. | 
commercial) 
\ 6. A player landing on any property that has 
\ not yet been acquired has the option to buy it 
at a cost of one rent or charge (as marked 
en P on the properties). Money is paid to bank. If 
0 Britigh Lion the player elects not to buy it, it remains un- 
HT, (Changes £75 sold, and option passes to next player who 
c | rent pf film lands on it. A player landing on a property 
studios) pays no rent or other charge (apart from q 
purchase) if the property is not owned by any 
player. If the property is owned, he pays the 
appropriate charge to the owner. 
TAKE 7. If any player owns all the properties in any 
group (i.e., all of one colour), any player land- 
A ing on one of them must pay double rent. 
CHANCE 8. Double rent is also payable to any owner of 
the following combinations: Colman, Prentis 
and Varley and the Tory Party; MacGibbon 
& Kee and the Labour Party; any news- 
J. Arthur paper and any TV station (note that no player 
ra) Rank owning a Beaverbrook paper is allowed to 
TV station). Treble rent is payable if a ‘| 
he (Charges £50 — ; 
rent of film 
studios) 

i 
herti TV 
Howard Charles Clore Sout 

GO ¢ 7 TAKE (Charges £2,000 (Charges 
(Charges £2,500 A feet) , f 
(Collect £600 rent) CHANCE 
as you pass) 
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WHITE WHITE 
TAKE & ; House 
A Daily Mail | Daily Sketch of 
CHANCE (Charges £500 (Charges £350 Commons 
for 3 column for full page) 
inches) 
i 
MacGibbon | ,, 
& Kee z 
—~ | (Charges £600 2 
as insurance 
against libel in Z 
. your book) 
9 Messrs. Waddingtons) 
Jj TAKE 
N tq Play A 
CHANCE 
| player owns an entire group plus any of the 
‘connected’ properties as listed in Rule 8. 
Quadruple rent is payable if any player owns ” P 
Howard Samuel, MacGibbon & Kee and the Macmillan’s w 
Labour Party. (Note that no player is allowed (Charges £700 5 
to own more than two political parties.) for insurance = 
9. A player landing on ‘Go to BBC,’ or drawing Ss Z 
the Chance card telling him to do so, must your book) 
go there directly, without passing ‘Go,’ and 
without collecting his £600. He must stay 
there until he throws a 5. If a player lands on 
BBC in his turn, he is ‘Just visiting, and Granada TV Z 
incurs no penalty. (Charges £750 c 
10. A player landing on the House of Commons for ae m 
may stay there as long as he likes. He does commercial) 
| nothing and nothing happens to him. 
11. Every time a player passes ‘Go’ (whether he 
lands on it or not) he draws £600 from the 
bask. Sotheby’s - 
12. Players may sell each other properties at any ny oy Zz 
\ time during the game, lend and borrow fl, z 
money, or form mergers. commission) 
13. Any player landing on Clore and Samuel in 
the same round is ‘taken over.’ All his assets 
are divided among the owners of these two ae 
properties, and he retires from the game. Any Christie’s a 
player unable to pay charges due, or to com- (Charges a 
pound with his creditors (note that the bank él,t q 
must be paid in full at once) is declared commission) 
bankrupt. His assets go back to the bank, and 
his properties can be bought by other players 
landing on them, as at the beginning of the 
— Evening | - 
14. The game ends when all players but one are Standard e 
‘| bankrupt or ‘taken over.’ 2 
(Charges £1,250) -— 
for full page) | ™ 
i 
ther TV | Colman, , J. Walter 
pees Varley (Charges £1,500 GO TO 
for y ; for half (Charges £1,500 
ymmerdl) | (Charges £1,750 | for half page) commission) BBC 
commission) 
| 
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CHANCE CARDS 


Cast by Binkie Beaumont as back legs of horse in 
pantomime, Collect salary £250. If you own a theatre 
pay back £250 when play flops. 


Put on George Devine in Beckett Mime Play, 
Taper’s Last Trap. Harold Hobson writes: ‘I could 
not have written it better myself—not, that is, in 
French.” Collect subsidy of £500 from Schweppes. 
If you own a theatre collect extra £1,000 when play 
is smash-hit, 


Write article referring to Randolph Churchill as 
‘war-time hero.’ Careless printer makes it ‘war-time 
zero.’ Pay £3,000 into court. 


If you own Daily Sketch, send photographer and 
gossip-writer to cover suicide pact. Vindicated by 
Press Council. Collect £2,500 in increased circulation. 


Lord Chief Justice resigns. Lord Tenby appointed. 
Lord Kilmuir appointed part-time director of Bank 
of England. Mr. Justice Salmon appointed Governor- 
General of South Africa. Attorney-General ap- 
pointed County Court Judge. Advance to Tory 
Party. 


You sell idea of having programmes on ITV only 
during natural breaks in commercials. Sir Robert 
Fraser delighted. Collect £1,500. Protests in House of 
Commons. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick writes article in 
Sunday Times defending practice. Collect another 
£500. 


Discover graffiti signed “Vincent’ on wall of public 
convenience near Arles. Sir Leslie Plummer gives 
certificate of authenticity. (Macmillan says, ‘Country 
will judge.’) Auction wall. Fetches £5,000 at 
Sotheby's. Pay 10 per cent. to Sotheby’s. 


Photograph Mr. Grimond and Mr. Gaitskell 
flanking Mr. Macmillan and suggest slogan, ‘Some 
one isn’t using Colman, Prentis and Varley.’ Move 
to J. Walter Thompson. Mr. Macmillan says, 
‘Country will judge.’ 


Make all-British film starring Cary Grant and 
Jayne Mansfield, script by Paddy Chayevsky, pro- 
duced by Sam Goldwyn. Advance to J. Arthur Rank. 


Sultan of Sharjah deposed. Entire population spend 
three days dancing in streets to celebrate. British 
troops sent to liberate population, restore order, 
put out forest fire, separate combatants, strengthen 
UN, protect British lives and property. Discover 
Sharjah contains no disorder, forest fire, combatants, 
UN delegates, British lives or property. Mr. Mac- 
millan says, ‘Country will judge.’ All players pay 
£1,000. 


Discover Sir Hartley Shawcross tapping Mr. 
Butler’s telephone. Fined £500. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross says, ‘I am the master now.’ Mr. Butler says, 
‘What courage, what integrity, what flair.’ 


Bank rate increased by 5 per cent. Pay £500. 
Two inches of Mr. Keswick found to be missing. 
If you own the Labour Party, Take a Chance. Mr. 
Macmillan says, ‘Country will judge.’ Country judges. 
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The Diner Out 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


id the country or abroad often ask 
for advice on where to dine in 
London; and I can rarely resist, 
the temptation to repeat Mr. 
] I\ to get married: ‘Don't.’ I do 
not mean that you cannot get 
it: of course you can. But there is hardly a 
restaurant which can be recommended without 
relied upon to maintain consistently high stan- 
dards of cuisine and service every night. 
restaurants to people who wrote in for them: and 
I was astonished by the number of readers who 
rapidly go out of date. Reluctantly, I have de- 
cided that the best plan for the future is from 
column—reluctantly, because the reputation of 
such recommendations has been largely destroyed 
their impending arrival at the restaurants con- 
cerned, in the expectation of being lavishly treated, 
anonymity; and try to look on the restaurants 
with an incidental customer’s eye (rather than 
better treatment because he is known—and because 
he knows what to ask for and what to avoid); my 
sional visitor to London rather than for the 
- Londoner himself. 
categories. The visitor wants to know either (a) 
the ‘best’ restaurant (because he wants to impress 
expense-spared celebration of some kind); or (5) 
a good restaurant, but not too expensive (often 
has just started up or just come under a different 
management); or (c) an agreeable cheap 
house’ type (and still is, in the City), but not 
necessarily English, where the cooking may be 
pathetic. There are also, of course, questions 
about restaurants in particular districts—in 
staying in hotels there; and about restaurants 
specialising: in the dishes of some particular 
and I propose to try to answer them briefly here. 
There is no ‘best’ in London at the moment. 
that title has, I am sorry to say, ceased to deserve 
it, largely because the service has become 
of mine was taken there for a business lunch, 
and not a very lavish one: an aperitif, two 
The bill came to over £9. The host would have 
signed it without protest if my friend had not 


Frienps of mine who live in 

Punch’s advice to those about 

good food in London, and good wine to go with 
qualification; hardly a restaurant which can be 
Last year I sent out a list of recommended 
did. But, as I wrote recently, such lists very 
time to time to recommend restaurants in this 
by writers who have not scrupled to announce 
in both senses of the word. I shall preserve 
with the eye of a regular, who is often given 
intention being to cater mainly for the occa- 
The queries I get fall into roughly three 
some guest or because he likes to have a no- 
the request is for some new restaurant which 
restaurant of what used to be called the ‘chop 
mo great shakes but the atmosphere is sym- 
Notting Hill or Chelsea, say—by people who are 
country. But the first three are the commonest; 
The restaurant which is most commonly given 
expense-account-minded. The other day a friend 
courses, a bottle of wine, a cigar and coffee. 
known him well enough to express incredulity. 


They queried it, and found that 30s. worth of 
somebody else’s liqueurs had been added; they 
had also been charged for large cigars when 
they had made a point of taking small ones. 

The point of this cautionary tale is not just 
that bills should be checked, which is common 
sense at any restaurant: it is also that the cost 
came to over £3 a head when the bill was cor- 
rectly totted up; and good though it was, it was 
not werth it. The fact is that most of the people 
using this restaurant are there on expense 
accounts and sign their bills without looking at 
them: and of the. rest, many are there for prestige 
purpdses, and would feel the exercise wasted if 
they had to have a row over the bill. 

The only restaurant which might be recom- 
mended on this level is the Caprice, which has 
enthusiastic supporters, but where, I feel, diners 
tend to be herded together like sheep in a pen. 
Some’ restaurant-goers obviously enjoy this, par- 
ticularly those who like to feel they are shoulder- 
to-shoulder with the famous. Not I—and for 
the same reason I can never recommend the in- 
numerable little restaurants which have sprung up 
in the last five years, particularly around the 
Kensington /Knightsbridge/Chelsea area, where 
the food is often very good but where the diner 
oftep finds himself in too close proximity to 
not very appetising neighbours. 

But to come to positive advice. I am not going 
to try to give a detailed assessment of London 
restaurants: I shall merely indicate some per- 
sonal preferences and try to explain them. The 
meal I have most enjoyed in recent weeks was 


A Doctor’s Journal 





By MILES 


WHERE should the first baby be 
born? At home or in hospital? 
It has become fashionable in 
this country, as in America, for 
the woman expecting her first 
child to apply to a maternity 
hospital for a vacancy, as 
though pregnancy were an 
illness and not a normal biological event. Of 
course, she will be well looked after there and 
under expert care throughout, but two factors that 
weigh on the other side of the balance ought not 
to be forgotten. One is the risk of infection. A 
recent study from a provincial hospital over two 
and a half years showed that most infants born 
there’ became carriers of a germ (the staphy- 
lococeus) before they were two days old, and 
nearly two-thirds of the cocci taken from these 
babigs were resistant to penicillin. Only a few 
cases of severe overt infection were reported, but 
the bhbies who were ‘heavy carriers’ were more 
prone to septic states of the skin than the rest. 
The second factor is an emotional one: the 
mother who can have her baby at home, pro- 
vided) she is. professionally cared for and the 
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at La Réve: it has the disadvantage of being 
a formidable way down the King’s Road, almost 
at World’s End, but the advantage, to my mind, 
that you can bring your own wine (or they can 
send out for it). The most consistent of the French 
restaurants in Soho, in my experience, is the 
Epicure: it is a trifle cramped, but not, like 
some of the Chelsea places I have referred to, 
uncomfortable. Of the Italian restaurants in Soho, 
I have found Bianchi’s the best value. It always 
seems to me foolish to pay a lot for Italian-style 
food, and I would rather go to Bianchi’s—or, for 
that matter, Bertorelli’s, where the food can be 
pretty dim but where the ambiance is still agree- 
able—than to more pretentious places. 

On balance, though I have not found them 
consistently reliable, the two Beotys—one in Ken- 
sington, the other in St. Martin’s Lane—are good, 
in a rather more expensive range. For people 
from abroad whom you want to take somewhere 
English there are Wheelers, in Old Compton 
Street—for fish—and Rules, in Maiden Lane. I 
cannot recommend the restaurants in the Percy/ 
Charlotte Street bracket; they can be good, but 
I rarely find them good enough to justify the cost. 

I recently found myself at the Escargot, in 
Greek Street, twice in four days, and found the 
dinner excellent both times; it, too, has a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, with its venerable waiters 
and its general air of long service—a pleasant 
contrast with the many which look as if they 
opened yesterday to cash in on the mugs. The 
Escargot may be forgiven even those dreadful 
Paris prints on the walls if it always produces 
as good a meal. 

* * ” 

Incidentally, when writing about suppliers of 
Essolene Glycol for anti-freeze purposes, I should 
have said that the major suppliers this season were 
Shell, ICI and Chas. Page & Co. Ltd. 


Babies and Mothers 


HOWARD 


household not unduly disrupted, probably suffers 
less disturbance than if she went into hospital, 
and later on her anxieties about rearing the baby 
may well be fewer. 

Inquiries into the emotional aspect of human 
behaviour are published in the medical literature 
of the world in ever-increasing numbers, and I 
find it odd that there has not been more work 
done on lactation and its disorders. When a 
healthy mother tries to feed her baby and cannot, 
is the supply of milk being suppressed at the level 
of the nervous system? or through some glandular 
agency? I hope someone in a maternity clinic 
will look into this. It seems possible that the 
drying up of milk might sometimes be one sign 
of a depressive state which doesn’t show on the 
surface. 

* * * 


How much are we influenced by sensory 
stimuli that ‘get through’ to the nervous system 
without being registered in consciousness? In a 
review in New Biology, with the title ‘Subception,’ 
N. F. Dixon examines this question. He quotes the 
conclusion of Erich Fromm that all of us, all the 
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time, receive, register and store information with- 
out knowing that we do; it comes to light only 
by determining our prejudices, likes and dislikes, 
intuitions, guesses and dreams. Dixon’s own 
experiments on subception lend support to this 
contention; his results go some way towards ex- 
plaining many of those apparently irrational pre- 
judices towards people and situations which later, 
to our surprise, are borne out by experience. 
We have, in fact, unconsciously recorded some 
aspects and features of the person, or the au 
tion, and reached a conclusion that is noted by 
the ‘ego,’ or conscious self, no reasons being given. 
Some instances of what looks like telepathy might 
be explained in this way, and some brilliant 
‘flashes’ of diagnosis. 

The use of sub-threshold stimulation for the 
purposes of advertising comes under this head- 


? 
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ing, but Dixon points to the enormous practical 
difficulties in the way of employing such stimula- 
tion for propaganda. Sensitivity varies a great 
deal from person to person, so that what is sub- 
threshold to one might be consciously perceived 
by another. The range over which stimulation of 
this kind is effective decreases steadily with age. 

As the author says, one is tempted to ask: what 
is the biological function of this capacity to re- 
spond to the sub-threshold stimulus? Why, if the 
organism is so sensitive to these small signals, 
should they be denied access to consciousness? 
Leibnitz had one answer to this—‘How many 
insects we swallow without noticing them; how 
many persons we see who, having too penetrat- 
ing an odour, are annoying, and how many dis- 
gusting objects we should see if our vision were 
penetrating enough.’ 


Anon 


By STRIX 


‘ JOLLY sort of chap he must be, don’t you think?’ 
f jeer the actress. ‘Or do you suppose it’s a 
woman?’ 

The anonymous telegram was quite short. Its 
purpose was to wound. One couldn’t help specu- 
Jating on the sort of pleasure which its originator 
had purchased for a shilling. How keen was it? 
How long did it last? Do the people who send such 
things ration themselves, like drug-addicts? On 
what principles do they select their targets? Do 
they share their small, slimy joys with a carefully 
chosen confederate? They alone know the 
answers. 

I have received in my time a fair number of 
anonymous or pseudonymous letters, but by some 
freak of fortune they have almost all been of an 
agreeable kind. The first was written in an un- 
educated hand on Buckingham Palace notepaper. 
The Times (this was long ago) had just published 
some articles by me about an expedition in a dis- 
tant region, and for these niy correspondent, who 
claimed to be employed as a housemaid at the 
Palace, expressed a warm admiration. Would it, 
she wondered, be possible for us to meet one day? 

The letter was signed only with a Christian 
name; and the question of a reply, which would 
have had to be addressed to ‘Doreen,’ Buckingham 
Palace, London, hardly arose. But I was touched 
by this tribute from so august a servants’ hall, and 
it was not until more fan-mail began to arrive from 
unexpected quarters that my suspicions were 
vaguely aroused. Most of it came on expensive 
writing-paper from obviously good addresses and 
sometimes from the seats of noblemen; but almost 
all my correspondents asked me to reply to them 
at some place other than that at which the letter 
purported to have been penned. There was, too, 
a certain sameness about the fulsome terms in 
which they addressed me. It looked rather as if 
I was being bombarded by a syndicate who had 
got hold of some samples of notepaper from a 
fashionable stationer’s. It was impossible to divine 
the purpose of their scheme, but easy to render it 
abortive by not replying to the letters. This course 
I adopted. 

Then came a letter of a different sort, from a 
lady in Yorkshire. She was, she said, unhappily 
married; her husband did not understand her at all, 


Ever since reading my articles she had had the 
conviction that I, and only J, could solve her 
problems; and on the previous night this convic- 
tion had been reinforced by a dream of a most 
compelling kind. She would shortly be in London. 
Could we, please, meet? 

For some reason this letter did not arouse my 
suspicions, but the result was much the same as 
if it had. At twenty-five I maintained towards 
strange members of the opposite sex what I hope 
was a courteous reserve, tending to sidle un- 
obtrusively but swiftly away from them whenever 
our paths crossed; an assignation with an unknown 
married woman—and unhappily married at that— 
held for me about as much attraction as a visit to 
the dentist. I wrote back saying that I was very 
sorry that her husband did not understand her but 
failed to see how I could help. 

By return of post came an urgent plea that I 
should meet her at 6.30 on the following Tuesday 
in the bar of the Berkeley. She said she was dark 
and described the clothes she would be wearing. I 
stayed away. 

Years and years later a rather handsome lady 
came up to me in the bar of a theatre and recalled 
the episode, not without difficulty, to my mind. 
I asked her how she knew about it. 

‘I wrote the letters from Yorkshire,’ she said, 
‘and some of the other ones too. I went to the 
Berkeley. We thought it was awfully wet of you 
not to turn up.’ 

‘But who were “we”?’ I asked. ‘What was it all 
in aid of?’ 

‘Get me a drink, she replied, ‘and I will tell 
you.’ 

The bar was crowded. The bell was ringing for 
the second time when I came back with her drink. 
She had gone. 

But at least I set eyes on her, which is more than 
I have knowingly done on the person who, sign- 
ing herself ‘Jane Sinclair,’ wrote me a series of 
long, intelligent and charming letters in the sum- 
mer of 1951. The letters were typed, the address 
was ‘Surrey,’ the style Miniverian. 

These missives, she announced, would arrive 
once a fortnight, adding: ‘I realise it will be an 
oddly unsatisfactory procedure, rather like talk- 
ing to oneself, because I shall never know: 
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(a) if my letters ever reach you 
(b) if they are thrown into the waste-paper 
basket unread 
or (c) whether they are glanced at and then ripped 
across in a careless manner with an Old 
Etonian sneer.’ 

Here, I think, she summed up ably the occupa- 
tional hazards of anonymous letter-writing. Its 
practitioners are better-hidden, safer, more 
Olympian than the most adept sniper; but they 
cannot, like the sniper, observe the effects of their 
fire. At first, though she foresaw the frustrations 
of a unilateral correspondence, ‘Jane Sinclair’ (she 
always put quotation marks round her nom de 
plume) looked forward to it. ‘I think I shall get 
quite warmed up to this Jekyll and Hyde method 
of correspondence; never in all my years have I 
done such a thing before, and never—I hope— 
shall I again, it’s entirely alien to my nature and 
I shudder to think what my unsuspecting husband 
would say. He’s rather a solemn young man and 
would be quite scandalised. . . .” 

There was, as she had observed, a certain 
pointlessness about the whole thing. Her letters 
were agreeable and perceptive, but our relationship 
(if you can call it that) was inevitably clouded by 
an atmosphere of non-consummation. I was not 
surprised when traces of gall began to qualify the 
honey. ‘At a small gathering the other day, an 
elderly companion of mine pointed out a certain 
lady, I don’t remember her name and had never 
heard of her anyway, and also remarked that the 
person talking to the said lady was Strix. It was 
a sad disappointment. . . . I didn’t ever think of 
anyone not much bigger than me, looking exces- 
sively bad-tempered and not showing any more 
animation than one would expect from a broody 
hen. . . . You should try to look a little less 
glum.’ 

It would have been difficult to convey in a few 
words a more documentary impression of my 
demeanour at a small, or indeed at a large, social 
gathering. But during the fortnight covered by 
her letter I had been to neither, and I found my 
interest in ‘Jane Sinclair’ quickening. She had 
invented, or at best transposed in time, her glimpse 
of me; and once you find a person deviating from 
the truth you cannot help wondering where the 
process began. 

Did she, in 1951, have ‘rather a solemn young 
man’ for a husband? When the German marshal- 
ling yards at Hamm were being attacked in 1940, 
did the operations of Bomber Command cost her 
fiancé (on the night of her birthday) his life? And 
at what stage had this highly literate lady forgotten 
that the scene of her bereavement was spelt with 
two m’s? Did she during ‘a noisy but not very 
serious air-raid, read one of my foolish books to 
eight or ten blinded RAF personnel while ‘sitting 
on the end of someone's bed, wearing a petticoat, 
a British warm round my shoulders, and a tin hat’? 
Had she, before getting married, ‘the extreme 
pleasure of being a secretary to one of our more 
illustrious Members of Parliament, the right sort, 
not of the scum’? 

Pseudonym ought not to eat pseudonym. I had 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of ‘Jane Sin- 
clair’s self-portrait. But she had, as far as I could 
see, no reason for not signing the canvas with her 
own name. Some instinct restrained her from 
doing so; and a counterpart of the same instinct, 
I suppose, restrained me from accepting her pic- 
ture as a picture of the whole truth. 
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YORK MINSTER 

Sir,—The quiet, cool courage of the Dean and 
Chapter of York in their fight for the safety of the 
Minster is all the more inspiring because they have 
had so very little help: no leading articles in the 
Manchester Guardian; no letters in The Times; no 
questions in Parliament. The situation is critical and 
it is tragic because it seems certain that they will 
lose unless they can get very powerful reinforcements. 

The matter is perfectly simple. Thirty years ago 
a main road was opened up which ran so close 
to the Minster that at some points the vehicles are 
within only a very few yards of the main walls. The 
highway authorities were warned at the time, and 
since, that the road must not be used for heavy 
loads and that no traffic must move at more than 
10 m.p.h. But they let the matter slide, the loads 
have got heavier and heavier and now the drivers go 
pounding by as fast as they like, day and night, 
stopping and starting their enormous engines within 
a few yards of the Minster walls. Recently the 
eminent architects and engineers who are responsible 
for the safety of the Minster submitted their con- 
sidered professional opinion that the damage is so 
great that the south and west walls near the road 
might at any time crash to the ground, and they 
added that as a precaution the road ought to be 
closed at once until further tests could be made. 

The York City Council refused to close the road 
because a professor of mining had said that the 
damage to the Minster might have been caused by 
the wind! The Lord Mayor advised the City Council 
to let the heavy traffic carry on until the Dean and 
Chapter could produce ‘full and scientific evidence’ 
that it is the vibrations of the heavy loads that are 
doing the damage and not the wind. There was, of 
course, the risk that the official architects were right 
and that the vibrations might do irreparable damage, 
€.g. to the windows, whilst the full and scientific evi- 
dence was being searched for, but the City Council 
decided to take that risk and keep the road open to 
all traffic. 

The battle, therefore, is between those who main- 
tain that nobody, not even the Mayor of York, 
must be allowed to take any risks of any sort, in 
any circumstances, with the safety of York Minster 
and every conceivable precaution must be taken, no 
matter what it cost. Against them are those who see 
the matter as an ordinary business gamble, Obviously, 
if the. Minster crashed York would lose a lot of 
money, because it attracts a great many tourists, but 
that is an ordinary business risk. The businessman’s 
argument, as I hear-it, is this: admittedly there are 
considerations of Christian history, the glory of 
architecture and the beauty of incomparable 
coloured glass, but those do not concern the City 
Council; their financial policy must be to keep up 
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the living standard in York, and for that they must 
take carg of the pence. It may well be that if Mr. 
R. A. Butler were asked what he meant by doubling 
the living, standard he would be completely stumped, 
but higher and higher wages is no doubt near enough 
for York City Council. And it must be admitted that 
if those/are the standards we are working to it would 
not mike any difference if every cathedral in 
Englan(i was shaken to bits. The battle between the 
Dean 4nd the Lord Mayor is, therefore, between 
two entirely different ways of life and so must be 
fought to a finish.—Yours faithfully, pL. ITCHING 


4 Ashfield, Wetherby, Y orkshire 


WOLFENDEN DEBATE 

Sir,—-Mr. Michael Foot’s letter was calculated to 
appal you into submission. But is he not entirely 
erroneous in his interpretation? 

If he will read the Wolfenden Report he will see 
that the carpet under which Pharos would like the 
dirt brushed is not a prison cell but the business 
premises of the women in question (which, I hope 
for everyone’s sake, wil! be at least warm and com- 
fortable), and even sometimes, with safeguards and 
qualifications, public houses, cafés and coffee stalls 
(para. 351). 

The question is whether a fine will clear the streets, 
or will it be accepted as a form of taxation (if more 
than taxation, ic., if not paid, it will end up in 
prison anyway, and [I should prefer the direct 
to the hypocritical approach). That the streets must 
be cleared will be argued by almost all. Certainly by 
those who have the misfortune to live in or near 
them. But from the humanitarian viewpoint should 
Mr. Foot not support the committee? The Bays- 
water Road is a cold, wet and draughty place to hang 
about in these winter evenings. 

The committee covered every point I have seen 
raised anywhere, and presented the arguments lucidly, 
reasonably and comprehensively. On Mr. Foot’s issue 
paragraphs 285 to 290 leave no doubt in my mind that 
their proposals are right. And in their reasoning they 
have included more forcibly than most moralists the 
vital and urgent responsibility of the very young 
prostitute. They deal not only with the need to reduce 
demand by reducing the advertising (a point Mr. Noel- 
Baker might perhaps explain to Mr. Foot), but of 
discouraging the newcomer by talk of bad examples 
(para. 289) and perhaps most important giving the 
probation officers some strong support. 

When one turns from the sense and reason of the 
committee’s report to the folly and emotionalism of 
the Commons debate one can easily be depressed. 
Surely Mr. Foot need not further depress us by 
abandoning his customary good sense.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. A. DUMONT 
55 Abingdon Villas, W8 


* 


Sir,—I am reluctant to write another letter on the 
subject of homosexuality as the Spectator has been 
generous in the amount of space it has already given 
to this discussion. However, during this week, there 
have been reports in the press about a case of a type 
which is, unhappily, very much more common than 
those who are complacent about the present state of 
the law would have us believe. 

Two men, aged sixty-six and forty-one, gassed 
themselves at Bilston, Staffs, because they had been 
questioned by the police in connection with allega- 
tions of indecent actions between men. There is no 
indication that anyone other than consenting adults 
was concerned in these incidents. 

It is hard to see how the Government can feel 
justified in continuing to allow this type of intrusion 
into the private lives of responsible adults. Only by 
the most twisted reasoning could it be argued that 
the result in this case was in the public interest— 
Yours faithfully, A. HALLIDIE SMITH 

Secretary 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W1 


LABOUR BISHOP 

Sm,—In your December 5 issue Pharos wondered 
with reference to Mervyn Stockwood whether this 
was the first time that the Crown has nominated a 
Labour bishop during a Tory regime. No, sir, it is 
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not. Mr. Baldwin in 1928 advised the appointment 
of Dr. Temple, then Bishop of Manchester and 
well known for his Labour sympathies, to be Arch- 
bishop of York.—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY MANDER 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton 
* 


Sir,—As regards Pharos’s comment, of course Mr, 
Mervyn Stockwood’s consecration should be on May 
Day. We will know it as St. Philip’s and St. James’s. 

Who can tell (and who will care) whether he will 
wear gaiters? 

But rumour has it some Cambridge historians 
have warned him against the whimsical wearing of 
the mitre. They will, no doubt, design something 
specifically and brilliantly episcopal to take its place. 
—Yours faithfully, VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


CHOICE BEFORE EUROPE 


Sir,—Y our leader ‘Choice Before Europe’ appears to 
reproach the West for lack of a policy towards a 
future reunified Germany without suggesting what 
such a policy might be. 

While it is no doubt true that a future Federal 
Socialist Government would not be as uncompromis- 
ing as Dr. Adenauer in its relations with Soviet Russia, 
it remains to be seen whether the German people 
would welcome reunification at the cost of giving up 
their freedom of democratic expression and their 
economic and political links with the West. The fact 
that millions have fled to the Western zones, leaving 
homes, property and, in many cases, members of the 
family behind, would appear to favour the view that 
the Germans prefer to adhere to the West even at the 
cost of indefinite partition. 

The Russian policy now appears to have a two- 
fold purpose. In the first place they wish to see the 
East German Government recognised. Secondly, any 
withdrawal on their part would be a case of reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 

The West, unfortunately, is paying the price of 
Roosevelt’s suspicion of British Imperialism which 
prevented our occupying virtually the whole of Ger- 
many, as well as Austria and Czechoslovakia after 
the war. 

Having been robbed thereby of the fruits of victory, 
what other policy can we adopt other than to make it 
clear to the Russians that we’shall honour our engage- 
ments and oppose any threats to our present positions 
in Germany? 

It may not be a very dynamic policy, but there is 
no reason for undue despondency. The Berliners are 
maintaining their morale. Let us follow suit—Yours 
faithfully, H. G. WATSON 
36 Sydenham Villas Road, Cheltenham 


A NEW WESTMINSTER? 

Sm,—In the article ‘A New Westminster’ (Spectator, 
November 21) I learn the shocking news that West- 
minster Abbey is to be demolished. My shock is the 
greater to see the article signed by John Betjeman, 
who has been for long such a stalwart and articulate 
fighter against the wanton or callous or merely ex- 
pedient destruction of England’s superb architectural 
heritage. From this distance, the arguments he cites 
in favour of destruction seem to this writer utterly 
unconvincing: not only incomplete, commercially 
oriented and somewhat spurious, but negative and 
too readily defeatist as well. 

Rather than marshai what seem to me to be per- 
suasive arguments against total destruction, I take 
issue here with only two of his points: the non- 
homogeneity of the building’s fabric and the quality 
of the Henry VII Chapel. 

In my opinion, the former is no argument at all. 
Few medieval buildings of any size and importance 
were built all at once, in one consistent style. Except 
for Salisbury and a few others, every outstanding 
building that has survived the centuries since its 
beginnings records the changes in character, accom- 
modations and taste of the intervening eras. It is 
this very variety that lends a special character and 
authenticity to an old building, giving it validity as 
a multiply-revised palimpsest of human_ activity, 
rather than a mere monument, static and ‘correct.’ 

As for the chapel, a ‘portion’ of which is to be 
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retained ‘if possible,’ does it take someone from across 
the ocean to resent the arrogance that dismisses this 
structure so lightly as ‘decadent’? The fantastic, 
fairly-like character of this lacework of stone is 
known throughout the world as the most consum- 
mate achievement of the mason’s skill in fan vault- 
ing, a peculiarly English achievement! Time and 
taste change; what is fashionable today may be 
spurned and despised tomorrow and vice versa. But 
it may well be that, if the chapel now survives this 
imminent catastrophe, Englishmen themselves may 
come to value and preserve this unique and priceless 
jewel in the splendid crown of their ancient native 
heritage of architecture —Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN F. FITCHEN Ill 
43 University Avenue, Hamilton, New York, USA 


ROMAN METHODIST 

Sir,—In David Rees’s review of John Wesley and 
the Catholic Church, by John M. Todd (Spectator, 
December 5), he writes: (Wesley) ‘believed in the 
apostolic succession and the Trinity of course.’ Nor- 
mally this statement as regards the succession might 
go uncorrected, but the subject is of vital moment 
for both Anglicans and Methodists in the current 
attempt at rapprochement. 

In 1756 Wesley wrote that he no longer believed 
the episcopal form of government to be scriptural 
and apostolical, nor that it was prescribed in the 
Scriptures. 

Later he wrote: ‘I firmly believe that I am a 
Scriptural episcopos, as much as any man in England: 
for the uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable 
which no man ever did or can prove.’ (New History of 
Methodism, 1909, Vol. II, p. 158.) He might well have 
said that he subscribed to the principle of the priest- 
hood of all believers—following Luther. 

‘Roman Methodist’ was doubtless a convenient 
short title for the review, but it is singularly unfortu- 
nate when applied to the later Wesley !—Yours faith- 
fully, EDWARD BISHOP 
Kingston-upon-Thames 


THE MAGIC NET 
Sir,—Mr. Miles Howard finds it ‘tantalising that the 
key to the storehouse of memory should be available 
to the neurosurgeon and not to me when I want it.’ 
Electrical stimulus is not the only key. He will 
find another if he will read—or, I hope, re-read— 
Marcel Proust’s A La Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
although it is true that the key cannot be used as and 
when required. It is the repetition of a sense impres- 
sion intimately associated with the original experi- 
ence. Proust gives several personal ‘keys’; the taste 
of a particular kind of cake, the tinkle of Tante 
Léonie’s bedside bell, the movement of his foot 
occasioned by certain irregularities in the pavement, 
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the sight of the twin spires of ‘Martinville’ church. 

Proust knew that all our emotional past is stored 
intact within us in a subconscious memory whose 
evocation is quite involuntary. He also knew that 
the evocation is short-lived but of the same intensity 
as the original perception. Almost at once the newly 
recalled experience is seized upon, rationalised and 
expanded at the conscious level to which it has 
arisen and from this rationalisation Proust made 
h:s magnificent novel. 

Significantly, Mr. Howard's title ‘The Magic Net’ 
would make a good sub-title for the novel, and I 
believe that André Maurois uses a similar phrase 
in describing it. 
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Perhaps the technicians engaged on scientific 
research would profit professionally as well as cul- 
turally by a wide artistic background?—Yours 
faithfully, H, G. HAMEY 
34 Brooklands Crescent, Sheffield, 10 


THE LONGEST WORD 


Sir,—The longest word in the English language 
(Spectator, December 5, 1958, page 827): ‘antidis- 
establishmentarianism’ (twenty-eight letters). Really 
What about praetertransubstantiationalistical (thirty- 
four letters)?—Y ours faithfully, JEAN MANN 
House of Commons, SW1 


Answers to Christmas Questions 


1. (a) Kinematic Viscosity divided by Thermal 
Conductivity. (b) Measure of hardness. (c) Measure 
of blackness of smoke. (d) Number in catalogue of 
works of Mozart. (e) Measure of wind velocity. 
(f) Measure of temperature. (g) Number in cata- 
logue of work of Domenico Scarlatti. 


2. (a) Auvergne. (b) Yorkshire. (c) Dorset. (d) 


Ayrshire. (e) Rutland. (f) Berry in Central France. 
(g) Bohemia. (h) Hungary. (‘) Wiltshire. (j) 
Holland. 


3. Buckingham; Chelsea Delft; lead resist. 

4. (a) Graham Greene. (b) C. Northcote Parkin- 
son, (c) Thor Heyerdahl. (d) Iris Murdoch. (e) John 
Chadwick. (f) Mary Renault. (g) Boris Pasternak. 
(h) John Steinbeck. (i) Robert Traver. (j) Anony- 
mous. 

5. (a) El Greco. (b) Botticelli. (c) Moretto. 
(d) Pintiricchio. (e) Raphael. (f) Tintoretto.  (g) 
Titian. (h) Veronese. 


6. (a) Voltaire. (b) George IV. (c) Pitt. (d) 


Bismarck, (e) Don Quixote. (/} Lord Derby, PM. 
(g) St. Bonaventura. (h) Boudicca or Boadicea. (i) 
Democritus. (j) Frederick the Great. 


7. (a) Celia, by Ben Jonson. (b) Death,. by 
Donne. (c) A wound, by Auden. (d) Sleep, by 
Sidney. (e) Duty, by Wordsworth. (f) Words- 
worth, by Shelley. (g) To his mistress going to bed, 
by Donne. 

8. (a) Southern Chile. (b) Adriatic. 
Sumatra. (d) Siberia. (e) Tarim Basin. 
margins of Sahara. (g) Mexican plateau. 
(‘) Southern France. 

9. (a) All members of the Cabal. (b) All have 
given their names to glaciers. (c) All contain 
iodine. (d) All members of the 4£olian String Quartet. 
(e) Ali members of the Telemann Trio. (f) They 
are the names of the members of the Crazy Gang. 
(g) They are all names of the special TEE trains, 
i.e. the Trans-European Expresses. (h) They are the 
names of the numbers on dice. (i) Naturally occur- 


(c) NE 
(f) South 
(h) Brazil. 


ring forms of calcium carbonate. (j) Airports 
of Copenhagen, Chicago, Hamburg and Birmingham. 
(k) Measures of distance. (J) Diseases carried by 
arthropods. (m) Locomotives built by Stephenson. 
(n) Opus numbers of Brahms’s symphonies. 

10. (a) Husband, wife, husband’s sister (War and 
Peace). (b) Half-brothers (Anna Karenina). (c) 
Cousins (Much Ado About Nothing). (d) Same 
person (Dr. Zhivago). (e) Niece and uncle (Adam 


Bede). 

11. (a) Sullivan and Burnand. (b) Mozart and 
da Ponte. (c) Strauss and von Hofmannsthal. (d) 
Verdi and Piave. (e) Britten and Crozier. (f) 


Stravinsky and Auden. (g) Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. (i) Rodgers and Hart. 

12. (a) The Eustace Diamonds, by Anthony 
Trollope. (b) Brave New World, by Aldous Huxley. 
(c) Mine Own Executioner, by Nigel Balchin. (d) 
Police at the Funeral, by Margery Allingham. (e) 
Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley. (f) A Man’s Man, 
by Ian Hay. (g) Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Law- 
rence. (h) The War in the Air, by H. G. Wells. (i) 
The Tragic Comedians, by George Meredith. 

13. (a) Josiah Crawley (Last Chronicle of Barset). 
(b) Robert Herrick. (c) George Herbert. (d) John 
Skelton. (e) Archdeacon Grantley (Barchester 
Towers et al.). 

14. (a) George Chapman. (hb) Abraham Lincoln. 
(c) R. S. Surtees. (d) Rudyard Kipling. (e) Robert 
Burton. (f) Groucho Marx. 

15. (a) The Duke of Beaufort. (b) Lord Ever- 
shed. (c) Lord Adrian. (d) Aristotle. (e) Sir 
Arthur Bliss. (f) The hero of a novel by R. L. 
Stevenson (g) A. L. Goodhart. 

16. (a) The Duchess of Devonshire. 
Cartwright. 

17. (a) Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester. {b) 
Bristol. (c) Durham. (d) Liverpool, London. (e) 
Cambridge. (f) Birmingham. (g) Liverpool. 


(b) Dr. M. L. 
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they do not regard it as a national sanctuary, 
with an innermost shrine that only a true-born 
Englishman can ever hope to penetrate. The 
French, on the other hand, have a jealous and 
possessive affection for the tongue they have in- 
herited; very few foreigners, according to their 
view, learn to speak the language either idiomati- 
cally or correctly; and still fewer manage to write 
it in a style that satisfies a native ear. But a single 
exception is admitted to prove the rule; even 
Sainte-Beuve readily agreed that one Englishman 
had composed a French masterpiece, and that he 
had done so, moreover, during the classic period 
of French prose. To make this exception doubly 
surprising, the author selected was not a profes- 
sional writer, but a soldier and man of the world 
at a loose end, who took to writing for his own 
diversion, and in the hope of diverting friends who 
had a similar background and equally mundane 
tastes. His opening lines set forth his intentions: 
Comme ceux qui ne lisent que pour se divertir 
me paroissent plus raisonnables que ceux qui 
n’ouvrent un: livre que pour y chercher des 
défauts, je déclare, que, sans me mettre en peine 
de la sévére érudition de ces derniers, je n’écris 
que pour l’'amusement des autres. Je déclare, de 
plus, que l'ordre des temps, ou la disposition des 
faits ...mne m'’embarrasseront guére dans 
l'arrangement de ces Mémoires. 

Anthony Hamilton, when he published his 
famous book, had nearly reached his seventieth 
birthday. He had been born in Ireland about 1645, 
and he and his five brothers—descended from an 
ancient Catholic family related to the Dukes of 
Hamilton—had seen service, under several 
monarchs, in many different parts of Europe. 
Anthony himself had fought for Louis XIV 
against the Dutch, and for James II at the Battle 
of the Boyne. The Hamilton brothers—good- 
looking, debonair and gallant—seem to have had a 
somewhat poor opinion of that ineffective and un- 
attractive sovereign; but (as Mademoiselle Engel 
remarks in her new edition of the Mémoires*) 
they ‘remained imperturbably faithful to the King 
whom they despised’; and after his flight from the 
English throne, the survivors—three of them had 
already been killed—followed their master into 
exile. This was Anthony’s second experience of 
exile; and, as a middle-aged man, he found it 
particularly irksome. The court at Saint-Germain 
was dull and overcrowded; Louis XIV took 
offence at the pride and haughtiness of the arro- 
gant Hamilton clan; the English refugees had little 
money to spare, and Anthony fell back on the 
consolations of desultory scribbling. In order to 
get through his days of ‘useless leisure’ and keep 
at bay a ‘boundless ennui,’ he began to prodiice 


Ta English are proud of their language; but 


not only facetious occasional verses but a series of - 


charming fairy-stories in prose. Finally, he decided 
he would draw a detailed picture of the court 
of Charles II, at which he himself had been pre- 
sented as a dashing youth of seventeen. But the 





* MEMOIRES DU CHEVALIER DE GRAMONT. Texte 
établi, annoté et présenté par Claire-Eliane Engel. 
(Editions du Rocher: Monaco, 1,850 fr.) 


A Literary Exile 


By PETER QUENNELL 


narrative evidently required a hero; and the hero 
he chose was his amorous and adventurous 
brother-in-law Philibert de Gramont, one-time 
lover of Marion de Lorme, who had crowned his 
brilliant-career by capturing Elizabeth Hamilton. 
Madame de Gramont, during her Whitehall 
apprenticeship, had been celebrated both for her 
beauty and for her virtue, and was said to have 
been one of the Maids of Honour who had had 
the resolution to refuse the King’s advances. Their 
union appears to have turned out happily; and, 
when Gramont was believed to be dying at Fon- 
tainebleau in the year 1696, we learn that his 
English wife (who was suspected of Jansenist 
tendencies) recited the Lord’s Prayer at the foot 
of the invalid’s bed. Gramont was touched and 
impressed. ‘Cette priére est belle, comtesse,’ he 
observed. ‘De qui est elle?’; and, under its soothing 
influence, he soon recovered. Gramont sur- 
vived until January, 1707—Anthony Hamilton’s 
Mémoires were published in 1713—and Madame 
des Ursins, writing to Madame de Maintenon, 
paid a tribute to his odd and original character : 
‘Je ne pense pas quil y ait courtisan assez 
téméraire pour oser remplacer M. le Comte de 
Gramont: c était un original qu’on ne peut imiter; 
sa mort n'a pas démenti sa vie.’ Apparently he had 
not expected death. ‘J] n’y a que les sots qui 
meurent,’ he had once announced with his custo- 
mary cynical bravado. 


No doubt Hamilton had a double motive for 
building his story around the Comte de Gramont; 
he had admired, and been amuséd by, his per- 
sonality, and saw that there would be an additional 
advantage in describing the English court from 
the standpoint of a foreign visitor. Whitehall was 
less magnificent than Versailles, Charles II, with 
his easy, natural ways, a great deal less imposing 
and alarming than the terrific Sun King. But then, 
Exglish court-life had a gaiety and informality 
seldom to be enjoyed in courts across the Channel; 
and Hamilton emphasises the Englishness of his 
subject by focusing his narrative upon a French 
hero and translating the chronicle of his adven- 
tures into the hero’s own language. The result was 
a book that is neither French nor English, but has 
some of the distinctive qualities of both races— 
an admirable piece of French prose, informed by 
an entirely English sense of humour. That sense of 
humour does not yet show signs of dating. It would 
be difficult to improve, for example, as an essay 
in literary low comedy, on Hamilton’s account of 
how Killigrew and Rochester manage to persuade 
Miss Temple—‘simple, glorieuse,  crédule, 
soupconneuse, coquette, sage, fort suffisante et fort 
sotte’—-that a forbidding maiden lady named Miss 
Hobart, who has warned her to beware of Lord 
Rochester’s seductive speeches, is only playing the 
part of the prudent, well-meaning friend because 
she herself has formed horrid designs against 
Miss Temple’s virtue: and how Miss Temple, next 
time her respectable friend throws an innocent 
arm around her waist, imagines that she is in the 
clutches of a she-satyr and rouses the palace with 
her desperate cries for help. 
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Hamilton’s gift of lively characterisation has no 
exact equivalent in contemporary English litera- 
ture and sometimes recalls the methods employed 
by a twentieth-century novelist. Thus Miss Wells, 
we are told, was a handsome and graceful girl; but 
her face, ‘fait comme ceux qui plaisent le plus, 
étoit un de ceux qui plaisent le moins. Le ciel y 
avoit répandu un certain air d’incertitude, qui lui 
donnait lair d’un mouton qui réve.’ The dreamy 
sheep was a devoted Royalist; ‘et, comme son pére 
avoit fidélement servi Charles I, elle crut qu’il ne 
falloit pas se révolter contre Charles II.’ At least, 
the defence she put up was exceedingly half- 
hearted. 

Despite its frequently scandalous contents, how- 
ever, which since 1817 have earned it a place on 
the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, the Mémoires 
du Chevalier de Gramont cannot be dismissed as 
a mere fashionable chronique scandaleuse. It is 
written in a beautifully lucid style to which no 
English translation can quite do justice; and, 
besides his gift of characterising his personages, 
Hamilton shows himself a minor master of the art 
of story-telling. None of his portrait-sketches fails 
to come to life; and Hamilton’s levity is sometimes 
as trenchant in its effect as the Duc de Saint- 
Simon’s cold severity. It would be interesting to 
know if he ever talked with Saint-Simon (who, 
although he wrote a savage obituary of Gramont, 
only mentions the Hamilton brothers in passing); 
but we are told that he was a friend of Boileawr and 
Bussy-Rabutin, author of the Histoire Amoureuse 
des Gaules, and used to attend the literary parties 
held by the Duchesse du Maine at Sceaux. Amid 
such surroundings he began to prepare the book 
that almost immediately established his reputa- 
tion, and which was first translated into English 
a year after it appeared in French. One is grateful 
to Mademoiselle Engel for having edited, and 
carefully edited, the text of the original edition. 
She has added an informative preface that will 
give Hamilton’s admirers the biographical details 
they need. 


Jones 


Hands swung his small damp sister out of bed. 
He wakened howling. His mother shook her head. 
**Oo’s old enough to sleep alone,’ she said. 


Limb over limb, lover and lady tread. 
Some years of mornings found the lady fled. 
‘T’'m old enough: to sleep alone,’ he said. 


And gloried in his rigid legs, that bled 

Night upon dreaming night to bone. Stone read: 

‘Jones, old enough to sleep alone, now dead.’ 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Pennines in April 


If this county were a sea (that is solid rock 
Deeper than any sea) these hills heaving 

Out of the east, mass behind mass, at this height 
Hoisting heather and stones to the sky 

Must burst upwards and topple into Lancashire, 


Perhaps, as the earth turns, such ground-stresses 

Do come rolling westward through the locked 
land. 

Now, measuring the miles of silence 

Your eye takes the strain: through 


Landscapes gliding blue as water 
Those barrellings of strength are heaving slowly 
and heave 
To your feet and surf upwards 
Inastill, fiery air, hauling the imagination, 
Carrying the larks upward. 
TED HUGHES ' 
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Brave Poetry 


Still Life: William Soutar 1898-1943, By Alexan- 
der Scott. (Chambers, 25s.) 
In the Scottish literature of the last fifty years, 
which has its own strain of illness and courage, 
William Soutar has an almost symbolic place. He 
grew up fond of football and girls and high roman- 
tic thoughts, with a farmer’s face and a gawky, 
sardonic turn of speech, but soon after Edinburgh 
University a form of paralysis intensified and kept 
him on his back in his father’s house near Perth 
for the rest of his life. ‘Willie the Whelk,’ as he 
saw himself, ‘a strong man in a bed,’ he was left 
with his poetry and with a string of callers; the 
‘negative capability’ which he had affected when 
he was young had called him to account. It was 
in his illness, however, that he achieved his best 
poetry—the voice from the cloud became very 
clear. There was also something moral about this 
success, and Alexander Scott’s plain biography 
allows the brave and moving character of his life, 
his increased enthusiasm for other people and the 
life outside, to speak for itself. One night in 1943 
his parents heard him ‘making noises about 1.30.’ 
These were the last noises he made and these are 
the last quiet words in his diary. Mr. Scott shows 
that success as a poet meant, for Soutar, the use 
of Scots. ‘English is not natural to me,’ he said, 
and though he does not seem to have believed in 
the prospect of an independent native literature 
and was aware that the first things in any poet’s 
life have very little to do with questions of this 
kind, it was his ‘highness’ MacDiarmid who drew 
him into the true path of short, tight, evocative 
poems done largely in unvarnished Perthshire 
speech. All this would hardly make him a master 
of English prose, as the author suggests, and in 
certain other respects too the book is disappoint- 
ing. It tends to be stiff and scholastic, ending in a 
debate about major and minor qualities which 
indicates some confusion of mind about the poetry 
that emerged from this hard life. MacDiarmid’s 
own fairly restrained view, cited coldly enough 
by Mr. Scott, seems likely tostand. | KARL MILLER 


Sense of Order 


The Arts, Artists and Thinkers, A Symposium 
edited by John M. Todd. (Longmans, 35s.) 


THE contributors to this symposium—mostly 
Catholic laymen meeting at the Benedictine abbey 
of Downside—have not forgotten the Benedictine 
tradition of guardianship of the arts of civilisation, 
at a time when ‘civilisation’ is becoming more and 
more identified with the blatancy, decadence and 
cynicism of the cult of the Common Man. There 
is certainly evidence in this book of the seriousness 
and good intentions of its authors. But we also feel 
a lack of force, particularity and grapple, espe- 
cially in the essays dealing with literature. ‘I can 
remind you,’ says Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones, having 
referred to Ruskin, ‘that to the Christian and 
Catholic part of society a sense of order ought to 
come far more easily than to a harrassed nine- 
teenth-century Evangelical.’ This is well said, but 
the test of the ‘sense of order,’ in a book of this 
kind, will be the performance in actual criticism, 
the application to immediate tasks. And there are 
Several cases, moreover, in which some incisive 
criticism would come with especial effectiveness 
from a Catholic—the case of Graham Greene, for 
example. It seems to me that when Mr. Greene is 
proclaimed a great Catholic novelist, no good is 
being done to the cause of Catholicism, or to litera- 
ture, or to Mr. Greene. I am not denouncing the 
Ssymposiasts because they fail to denounce Mr. 
Greene; it is criticism that is wanted, not vitupera- 
tion; but where such delicate religious and moral 
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issues are involved, a sense of more-than-personal 
responsibility in the critic is peculiarly desirable. 
The ‘one thing needful’ is exemplified in the field 
of art-criticism by Fr. Vincent Turner’s essay in 
this volume. He trenchantly exposes the fallacies 
that underlie current criticism of visual art, show- 
ing that this criticism derives implicit support 
from an Idealist esthetic, but that this support, 
since the critics are not sufficiently aware of the 
assumptions they are making, turns out to be 
illusory. Fr. Turner writes with urbane elegance, 
yet with an underlying earnestness which prohibits 
any suggestion of academicism; it is clear that 
right thinking about art matters to him, not only 
as a philosopher, but as a morally responsible 
human being. The essay is a model of critical style. 
Mr. Robert Waller’s passionate attack on “The 
Mass Media’ might seem at first to be the 
antithesis of Fr. Turner’s essay; it is rhetoric, not 
argument. And yet it draws from the same source 
of strength, the same depth of moral preoccupa- 
tion, that one rejoices to see in Catholic commen- 
tary on the arts. It is refreshing too to see it 
associated with a kind of writing very different 
from the turgid and confused pretentiousness of 
M. Maritain. Mr. Eric John writes provocatively 
on ‘Faith and Works in Medieval Art’; there is no 
uncritical neo-medizvalism here, he is not afraid 
to pronounce the Wilton Diptych, and even York 
Minster, defective in moral taste, and to give his 
reasons. It is a pity that the effect of these essays 
is somewhat weakened by the surrounding con- 
text of rambling meditation and vague good will. 
W. W. ROBSON 


Someone Gets Angry 


Television and the Child. By Hilde T. Himmel- 
weit, A. N. Oppenheim and Pamela Vince. 
(O.U.P., for the Nuffield Foundation, 42s.) 

WELL, things, I'm afraid, aren’t nearly as bad as 
many people—and some of the nicest people— 
have been saying. Television, apparently, does not 
make children passive, destroy their initiative or 
dull their imaginations; it produces no perceptible 
hangover of listlessness or lack of concentration 
in school the morning after; it is not a severe 
handicap to success in class, though, such being 
the level of television programmes, the brighter 
child may fall behind a little; it tends to make 
addicts of only the less intelligent or emotionally 
maladjusted boy (who, in the absence of television, 
would probably be addicted to the cinema or to 
comics); it harms eyesight no more—and perhaps 
less—than reading, though the conditions in which 
many children view (room too dark, seats too 
low) should be improved for safety’s sake; its 
programmes disturb or frighten children less— 
but also in a more complex way—than an adult 
would imagine: more about that in a moment. 

On the other hand, television adds to the general 
knowledge only of the younger and duller child; 
it does little to stimulate the child to take up new 
hobbies and enterprises; and only in the physical 
sense does it keep the family together. 

These are some of the general conclusions 
reached in Television and the Child, after a team 
of Nuffield-sponsored sociologists had studied the 
effects of television on 4,000 children in five 
English cities: London, Bristol, Portsmouth, 
Sunderland, and, most important, Norwich, which 
was about to be drawn into the reception area and 
so provided before-and-after comparisons. They 
are set out lucidly and without any academic rank- 
pulling since it is hoped that they will influence 
parents, teachers and programme planners. And 
if they are confirmatory rather than revelatory 
—except to those who have -determinedly feared 
the worst—they are based on a great deal of 
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evidence, which is more than you can say about 
most of the previous discussions on the subject. 
The book destroys the comfortable middle-class 
assumption that the children of the working class 
spend more time in front of the television than 
their own. It has made useful discoveries about the 
kinds of activities which viewing has displaced. 
And, perhaps most valuably, it has analysed with 
some surprising results the kind of thing that dis- 
turbs children in television programmes. All but 
the very young and insecure are completely blasé 
about the stylised violence of Westerns, so the I- 
counted-fifteen-killings-in-half-an-hour argument 
just won't do. Newsreel violence also leaves child- 
ren unmoved. But realistically dramatised vio- 
lence, especially stabbing, and especially in a 
homely setting, drives them out of the room, and 
even more frightening is pain inflicted on animal 
heroes. Obvious? Then, why hasn't somebody 
told the producers of the Lassie films? Again, 
verbal reprimand disturbs children greatly. In the 
programmes that do not involve physical violence, 
what children said they disliked most was ‘when a 
panel member tells somebody off’; the runner-up 
was when ‘someone gets angry in a panel game.’ 
And who ever thought of hiding What’s My Line? 
from children’s eyes? 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Earlier Cozzens 


LONGMANS have now reprinted nearly all of Mr. 
Cozzens’s mature work before By Love Possessed. 
The first three, A Cure of Flesh (12s. 6d.), Men and 
Brethren (12s. 6d.) and Ask Me Tomorrow (12s. 
6d.), are easy to read and promptly attractive, and 
would have allowed him to pass as a comfortable 
middle-brow novelist, though one of very high 
competence. Men and Brethren and A Cure of 
Flesh (called The Last Adam in the American 
editions) display characteristic methods develop- 
ing, especially the embedding of the theme in 
a carefully studied setting of professional work 
and the compression of the action into a short 
span of time. What is more important, they show 
his capacity for deep human concern without 
either sentimentality or the inverted sentirnen- 
tality of ‘toughness’ (from which his robustness 
is decidedly different). Ask Me Tomorrow, in spite 
of its late date (at least of publication) seems more 
youthful and perhaps concedes too much to the 
implicit self-pity of its mother-dominated young 
hero. 

The two later books—The Just and the Unjust 
(12s. 6d.) and Guard of Honour (18s.)—put him 
into a more considerable category, not just because 
the moral concern goes deeper but also because the 
themes and problems are grappled with in a still 
more closely embodied form, with the apparent 
confusion of reality wrested into a pattern of 
dramatic and moral complexity. Guard of 
Honour, created out of the personal, racial: and 
administrative intricacies of an air force base 
in war-time, is remarkable for its control of what 
might seem to be a welter of detail. 

Minor revisions have been made in all the 
novels in this English edition. They are fairly 
numerous in Guard of Honour, where they reveal 
not only Mr. Cozzens’s perfectionism in getting 
factual details right but also the care with which 
he works on his seemingly conventional prose 
style; small changes alter the nuances of dialogue 
and hence of characterisation or make the de- 
scription of physical settings more effective in 
relation to the action. It would be good to have 
a reprint of S.S. San Pedro, a fine early story 
that foreshadows his later themes and methods, 
and perhaps of Castaway, an unsuccessful but 
not uninteresting fantasy in a technique sugges- 
tive of Kafka. D. W. HARDING 
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Brave New Worlds 


Red Carpet to China. By Michael Croft. (Long- 
mans, 21s.) 

The Chinese Smile. By Nigel Cameron. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 

Eimi. By E. E. Cummings. (John Calder, 17s. 6d.) 


Cuina is evidently a particularly demanding exer- 
cise for a visitor. To begin with, it is vast and 
exhausting: the combination of endless politeness 
and ant-like regimentation bewilders, and the very 
profile of Pekin, where a whole society of visiting 
delegations exists separated from the mass of the 
people in mysterious hotels where nobody ever 
pays a bill, makes it very difficult to find a sure 
ground on which to stand before setting out to 
praise or to criticise. Mr. Michael Croft intel- 
ligently chose his own delegation as the ground 
on which to build a book about a visit to China: 
he was there during the Suez and Hungarian crises, 
and in consequence he has written a study of a 
group of people reacting under utterly unexpected 
conditions and in utterly unexpected surroundings. 
There is Tripp, determined to keep the flag flying 
abroad whatever he may privately think, who 
insults the Egyptians, shouts messages at hotel 
‘ walls because he is sure they contain microphones, 
and is only happy when he knows what he should 
be on his guard against. Thete is the young Rus- 
sian journalist, gay and as astonished at China 
as the Westerners. There are the Egyptians, 
interested only in physical culture, puzzled 
eventually much more by Eden’s Engiand than by 
the People’s China. 

Mr. Croft took the Chinese and their Com- 
munism very much at face value. He liked the 
people, he respected the achievements of the 
regime, and with a good deal of intelligent suspi- 
cion he approved what he could see of the methods 
by which a new economic and cultural life was 
being nursed into. being. (Both these tours preceded 
the latest nightmiarish regimentations.) But he 
remained fitmly at his post beside the liberal 
dogmas: ng persuasion, personal or political, ever 
made him accept ahy argument for the suppres- 
sion Of freé Spéech' or for the lies told to China 
about Hungary. 

Mr..Cameron’s book goes deeper, but is much 
less critical. He admits, ‘I fell in love with China 
on its own terms,’ and far from praising the 
material achievements and deploring the cost at 
which they have been achieved, he states: ‘My 
feeling about what I saw was of pleasure at the 
way human beings were treated as human beings.’ 
His China.is;the China of scaffolding, of the great 
San Men dam across the Yellow River where 
among the builders he found young novelists and 
. poetscreating from the speech of the people 

around them, and archzologists tenderly rescuing 
the old China from plains about to be flooded. It 
is a long and excited book, written in parts with 
brilliance and in part with a stiff naiveté, for the 
traveller in Communist China must be like Eury- 
dice if he wishes to come close to the emotion of 
the land around him, looking never backwards or 
down but only forward at what is being made 
better. Tempting to fall in with: in the end the 
doped writer feels that to criticise a Building of 
Socialism is to misunderstand it. 

Poets are more flinty to these influences. Eimi is 
the reprinted journal of E. E. Cummings’s visit 
to Moscow in the Thirties, and all the Russian- 
bloused American Communists, all the gushing 
progressives and all the noble progressives in the 
city could not move him one inch towards recog- 
nising an image which he had not chosen. All 
around him the world cried ‘Believe!’ Cummings 
continued obstinately to touch and see, and to 
write about a world which was to him a chaos 
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and not an order, ‘this unfree earthless’ in the 
Cummings jargon. Unluckily the more Cummings 
is invited to override his petty-bourgeois sense- 
perceptions and to live by analysis and faith, the 
more frenziedly personal his narrative becomes. 
Asked to live in the future, he responds by 
writing about how his theatre seat broke under 
him, and in the end the persistence of this detail 
clogs a book which is very nearly very good. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Square One 


A Survey of Social Conditions in England and 
Wales. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, D. Caradog 
Jones and C. A. Moser. (O.U.P., 25s.) 


The Changing Social Structure of England and 
Wales 1871-1951. By David C. Marsh. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.) 

Why do books with fine titles such as these have 

to be so dull? We are sadly in need of general 

accounts of our society which try to explain the 
effects of cultural and technological change on 
the day-to-day lives of people. There are many 
challenging questions. Why is Britain so class- 
conscious? Why are people marrying and having 
their children at an earlier age than formerly? 

What does the smaller family mean to the parent 

and to the local community? Why are three or four 

times as many married women taking paid jobs as 
before the war? What are the implications of in- 
creasing job specialisation and of automation? 


The authors of these two books seem to have 
started with subjects and not questions. They 
look on the Annual Abstract of Statistics as the 
holy of holies and have moved cautiously, in 
one chapter after another, from the age, marital 
status and expectation of life of the population, 
to occupational groupings and status, social 
security, health and leisure activities. Neither 
book seriously attempts to relate the mass of 
statistical information to social and political 
problems or to realistic social groupings (the 
family is a notable example), so both books fail 
tc stir the student to explore for himself. More- 
over, by attaching exaggerated importance to 
Official statistics (the uneven reliability of which 
is not properly revealed or discussed) the authors 
neglect the insights of many descriptive and in- 
dividual studies. University men sometimes 
defeat their own objects by confining themselves 
to unambitious and uncontroversial subject- 
matter. 

Professor Carr-Saunders and his two colleagues 
have produced a useful reference book for under- 
graduates, though one which is not likely to 
excite them. They ‘do not seek to analyse or 
explain social conditions’ but summarise 'statis- 
tical data on a variety of subjects. The 143 tables 
are admirably clear. Whether so much can be 
digested without a few unifying themes is less 
certain. Rarely are opinions voiced and when 
they are, as in the chapters on education and 
protective associations, they seem to rest on 
questionable assumptions. Some crucial features 
of society, such as the strains imposed on the 
educational system by the high post-war birth 
rate, are scarcely mentioned. However, in present- 
ing information about the composition of the 
population, personal income and expenditure, 
health, religion, crime and so on, the authors pro- 
vide a concise introduction to these subjects. 


Professor Marsh covers much the same terri- 
tory to less effect. We are left in no doubt of 
his subject after reading the words ‘social struc- 
ture’ thirty-one times in the first six pages. Un- 
fortunately he has not really addressed himself to 
the question of disentangling the network of 





social relationships so that the pattern and tensions 
of the structure may be discerned. He has gone 
to great pains to give a full picture of the Census 
and though he is not as critical of some «naterial, 
such as the data on household composition, as he 
might be, he does at least give an occasional 
caution about official statistics. One of his foot- 
notes is particularly pointed: ‘The Census 
reports are not infallible . . . it is most unlikely 
that in 1957 there were 2 clergyman, 4 solicitors, 
4 registered medical practitioners, 1 dental prac- 
titioner, 10 opticians, 23 chiropodists and 34 
qualified accountants under the age of 16... yet 
they are recorded in the Occupational Tables.’ 
His conclusion of one and a half pages is, how- 
ever, one of the strangest on record, and betrays 
the lack of shape in the book: ‘. . . in the course 
of examining the maze of past and present social 
Statistics it has become abundantly clear that 
there are vast areas of darkness surrounding our 
social structure which we should at least attempt 
to eliminate in the near future.’ We are almost 
back to square one. 

PETER TOWNSEND 


' It’s a Crime 


Maigret’s First Case and Inquest on Bouvet. By 
Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 11s. 6d. each.) One 
of this pair of novels seems to have been trans- 
lated by an Englishman, and one by an American, 
but each retains the astringent Simenon flavour. 
The first is full of the atmosphere of 1913—a neat 
little murder case solved, but not officially, by a 
gawky and rather self-conscious young Maigret. 
We know more about Maigret now than any other 
detective of fiction—more than we know of 
Holmes, even. The other, in which there is no 
Maigret, is a mystery of identity, with the solution 
arrived at as though it were the heart of an onion, 
skin after skin of deceit and dubiety being peeled 
away to reach the pungent secret in the middle. 
Both short novels offer the quintessential 
Simenon, and are all too quickly readable. 


An Eye for an Eye. By Leigh Brackett. (Board- 
man, 10s, 6d.) American novel of suspense, in 
which a lawyer’s wife is kidnapped, and the 
husband bites his nails until he knows what’s 
happened to her, and then racks his brains to think 
how to get her back unharmed. Perhaps the end is 
a little flat and foreseeable, but until it is reached 
the reader may well find the nail-biting and brain- 
racking infectious—this is a good, exciting read. 


The Power Gods. By Bud Clifton. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Nevada’s equivalents of 
our own (by comparison) rather disarmingly 
decent and dandyish Teddy-boys are motor- 
bicycle-borne adolescent hoodlums who, in this 
book, are led by a tiger of a golden-haired girl 
into armed robbery and a killing or so. Extremely 
exciting, with something of a documentary quality 
about its presentation of life in the Western-desert 
jet-set. 


A Gentleman Called. By Dorothy Salisbury 
Davis. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) Light, 
bright, faintly fantasticated New York mystery, 
with a succession of murders, aseptically off-stage, 
and some cosy Connecticut characters. 


Cop Hater. By Ed McBain. (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) 
Heat wave and a series of cop-killings in big 
American city, teeming with tarts and Puerto 
Ricans and adolescent thugs. Pretty simple and 
pretty transparent plot, but quite outstanding for 
meticulous, convincing, and fascinatingly factual 
background of police procedure, and unusual 
among American crime stories for being pro- 
police and anti-reporter. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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Italian Invasions 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture. By John Pope- 
Hennessy. (Phaidon, 90s.) 

Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750. By 
Rudolf Wittkower. (Penguin, 70s.) 


Or the two, Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s fine and 
splendidly illustrated book will probably find the 
readier public. For though fifteenth-century sculp- 
ture has been incredibly neglected in recent years, 
it remains true that the Englishman probably feels 
more at home in Florence than in any other Italian 
city, and Florence still means the Quattrocento. 
For this was the age of heroes—artists who are 
expected to carry on their shoulders the whole 
concept of the ‘Renaissance’ now that the histor- 
ians of philosophy and literature have gradually 
undermined its foundations in their own fields. 
This they are well able to do. In Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy’s words: 
. . » Donatello when he died in 1466 had devel- 
oped from the lingua franca of Gothic sculpture 
the language of sculpture as we know it now, had 
mapped out the future and broken irrevocably 
with the past, and through unaided intuition had 
formulated almost all the problems with which 
later sculptors have been concerned. 

Donatello is inevitably the hero of the drama, 
but the supporting cast is impressive enough, 
ranging as it does between such masterpieces as 
Antonio Rossellino’s kindly, humorous and 
thoughtful head of Giovanni Chellini in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum—the bourgeois virtues 
raised to a heroic plane in a way unequalled before 
or since—and the complex, artificial delicacy of 
Agostino di Duccio’s Angels at Rimini. It need 
hardly be said that Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s book is 
scholarly; but flashes of deep enthusiasm light up 
what is sometimes rather a chilling style. 

Lovers of the Italian Baroque—growing rapidly 
in number though still perhaps feeling rather self- 
consciously daring—have long been waiting with 
bated breath for Professor Wittkower’s book on 
the subject. As expected, it has turned out to be a 
classic. Not only is it the first serious work in 
English on one of the greatest creative periods in 
the history of Italian art, but whole sections of it— 
the chapters on Borromini and the great Pied- 
montese architects especially—either supersede 
anything on them in any language or are totally 
new contributions to knowledge. Unfortunately 
Professor Wittkower’s very triumph makes one 
bitterly regret the editorial decision to give him 
only one volume to cover so vast a field. He him- 
self is all too aware of the terrific concentration 
that is sometimes necessary: lists of names with 
acute but only very brief accounts of their work; 
and only the barest outline of eighteenth-century 
painting. So that, though it is very clearly written, 
the book is not easy to read straight through. 

But this is worth doing. For in this century and 
a half the Italian genius for painting, sculpture 
and architecture surges forward for the last time 
to conquer Europe. The greatest single painters 
may have been non-Italians, but Rome remains the 
centre of Europe for the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and in the eighteenth Venice easily 
holds her own with Paris and London. Through- 
out the whole period covered by the book Europe 
still saw this world and the next through the eyes 
of Caravaggio and the Carracci, Bernini and 
Salvator Rosa, Borromini and Guarini, Tiepolo 
and Canaletto. Reading here the account of the 
works of these artists and countless more one is 
totally bewildered by the taste that could and 
occasionally still does talk of ‘decadence.’ As yet 
less familiar than the fifteenth century, this too 
was an age of supreme creations, and now at last it 
has been worthily recorded. 

FRANCIS HASKELL 
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MONETARY RETROSPECT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As the year closes it is pertinent 
to ask ourselves, avoiding any 
wishful thinking, exactly what 
has been the financial lesson of 
1958. The romanticists would 
reply that Great Britain had re- 
covered its financial feet through 
hard work, restraint and sound 
finance, dear money and the 
credit squeeze having done their 
job so thoroughly that the Chan- 
cellor was able to start-re-expand- 
ing in the last quarter of the year. The proof of 
this success story, they say, is to be found in a 
strong near-convertible £, a rise of over $1,000 
million in the gold and dollar reserves and the 
record surplus on our international account of 
over £500 million. But was the cause of this effect 
really as noble as they imagine? 

Far be it for me to detract from Mr. Amory’s 
high reputation. ‘My best Chancellor’ I have 
described him and so he remains. But he would 
be the first to add that his success could not have 
been achieved without ‘a little bit of luck’—in 
the shape of wonderfully favourable terms of 
trade which have been responsible for most of his 
surplus. The downward trend of import prices 
enabled him to achieve a fair stability in the 
internal price level in spite of a 4 per cent. rise 
in wage rates. He took over an economy which, 
certainly, had been subjected to an extraordinary 
degree of restraint and restriction, and when, as a 
result of this planned deflation and the unplanned 
deflation of a decline in the export trade for the 
first ten months of the year, unemployment had 
risen to over 500,000, he was able to take off the 
brakes and resume re-expansion. While he was 
being acclaimed for endorsing his predecessor’s 
policy and then reducing Bank rate from the 7 
per cent. rate he inherited to the 4 per cent. rate 
today, was he not singing to himself: “With a 
little bit of luck, with a little bit of luck’? 

The lesson which I think the Chancellor should 
draw from these happy events is that his. pre- 
decessor over-stressed and over-played the rate of 
interest as an instruméht of internal economic 
control. Confronted in 1955-56 with a terrific 
overload on the economy, which was forcing up 
wages and costs, the Government rightly took a 
large number of counter-measures and the most 
effective of them were undoubtedly the direct 
controls. These were broadly of two sorts: first, 
the control of short-term lending through the 
limitation of bank advances (both in quantity and 
in quality), and the restrictions laid on hire- 
purchase, including the limitation of bank 
advances to the hire-purchase finance companies 
and the prohibition of public issues by them; 
secondly, the control of long-term investment 
through the agency of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, the removal of investment allowances and, 
what was more important, the direct cuts made 
in the capital spending of the nationalised indus- 
tries and the local authorities. I am not suggesting 
that the raising of the rate of interest had no 
effect. Undoubtedly it upset private building and 
even now the building societies aic unable to 
attract enough money: because the high rates 
offered by the Treasury on Defence Bonds and 
Savings Certificates are diverting savings to the 
Post Office counters which previously went into 
building mortgages. But who would denv that 
up to September, 1957, the direct controls were 
more effective than dear money in reducing the 
overload on the economy and easing the pressure 
in the labour market? 


The 7 per cent: Bank rate was, of course, in- 
tended to be a shock and it certainly succeeded 
in destroying a lot of business confidence. But it 
did not succeed in destroying the wage claims, 
and if it shocked the.trade unions it shocked them 
into wild rage that a Chancellor should try to 
use the Bank rate as an instrument for the creation 
of unemployment. If, then, very dear money does 
nothing but upset business confidence and slow 
down business spending without interrupting the 
rise in wages, it is a very expensive brake. It raises 
costs and worsens rather than cures a wage-cost 
inflation. 

If you may regard dear money as a fine for 
economic excesses the trouble is that the penalty 
falls indiscriminately on the wicked and the 
innocent. In fact, it hits the innocent more severely 
than the wicked. A speculator who is making a 
‘killing,’ a manufacturer who is scooping up an 
excessive margin of profit, a commodity trader 
who is making a slick, quick turn, these happy 
profiteers are not in the least worried by dear 
money and will not blink at paying anything from 
10 per cent. upwards for their financial accom- 
modation. But those who are bravely struggling 
to keep prices down by working on a slender mar- 
gin of profit will often find a heavy bank charge 
takes away their living. 

And when it comes to social investment in 
houses, schools, hospitals, drainage, water schemes 
and the like, it is plain silly to penalise it with dear 
money. Building up the social equipment of an 
industrial nation is a vital necessity and if it has 
to be slowed down in a period of excessivé boom 
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it can be cut by direct action—by directives of 
the Government to the heads of the nationalised 
industries and to the local authorities. There is no 
point in adding to the costs of this social invest- 
ment by raising the rate of interest as a sort of 
penalty or fine on the planners. 


This raises the question whether there should 
not be two rates of interest—one for social invest- 
ment and one for commercial. The latter can be 
determined by the market; the former can be fixed 
by the Treasury. The case of the New Towns sug- 
gests that there is a strong case for this differentia- 
tion. The building of the New Towns was the 
finest social investment the Labour Government 
ever undertook, and it could be said that it was 
financing them through the forced savings arising 
out of huge Budget surpluses. Why, then, should the 
Treasury increase the cost of this vast investment, 
requiring hundreds of millions of pounds, by rais- 
ing borrowing rates against itself? I have before 
me the borrowing rates paid by one Development 
Corporation as an agent of the Treasury since its 
incéption. Sixteen changes have been made. At 
the start it was paying 3 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1955 it was charged 4 per cent. and then by 
successive increases the rate went up to 6 per cent. 
on September 30, 1957. An extra 3 per cent. on 
a £2,000 house puts up the rent by ovef 20s. a 
week. The Development Corporation is saddled 
by the Treasury with a senseless overcharge for 
bortowing what it was told to do—by the 
Treasury. 

_ When Mf. Amory is meditating on these things 
before his log fire this season I hope he will make 
a New Year's resolution to sweep away the non- 
sense part-of the monetary ritual of our financial 


system. 


(Custos is on holiday) 
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COMPANY NOTES 


OHN SUMMERS & SONS has, like South 

Durham Iron and Steel, stepped up the ordinary 
dividend by 2 per cent. by a final payment of 10 
per cent., making 16 per cent. for the year ended 
September 27, 1958, this being covered iby earn- 
ings of almost 60 per cent. The 1956-57 interim 
dividend was paid prior to the rights issue of £44 
million. Group trading profits have increased by 
124 per cent. at £12,544,521, and the net profit, 
after heavier charges for depreciation and tax, was 
higher at £4,848,404 against £4,259,253. The com- 
pany has plans in hand at a cost of £164 million 
to increase the steel ingot production to 1.65 mil- 
lion tons by the end of 1959, and also to modernise 
the hot-strip mill, thus doubling its capacity. 
Provided the demand for consumer goods con- 
tinues, particularly from the motor industry, it 


will be seen that in eighteen months’ time the. 


company should be earning considerably in- 
creased profits. The dividend outlook therefore is 
promising and by next year the price of the £1 
ordinary shares, now 36s., should have been left 
behind. At this price they give the generous yield 
of 8.9 per cent. 


Thomas Firth & John Brown is another steel 
company which has done well. Its trading profit 
has expanded by 20 per cent. Some of its output, 
rolled bars, goes to the booming motor industry, 
but the other side of the business produces forg- 
ings for the electrical and aircraft industries, 
where conditidns have not been so buoyant. 
Larger amounts for depreciation and taxation 
have been required this year, resulting in a 6 per 
cent. increase in the net profit at £2,448,570, after 
including an increase from investment income of 
£132,000. The chairman, Sir John Green, warns 
shareholders that orders have fallen off during the 


1958 


latter part of this year, which, if it continues, will 
result in substantially lower profits for the cur- 
rent year. Even so, the maintained dividend of 10 
per cent. is covered by a wide margin of earnings 
of 55 per cent. At 23s. 9d. the £1 ordinary shares 
yield 8.3 per cent. 

Merlimau Pegoh Ltd. was able to produce 14 
per cent. more rubber in the year ended March 
31, 1958, than during the previous twelve months, 
but the working profit was down from £132,996 
to £98,256. This was of course due to the lower 
price obtained for natural rubber and for ribbed 
smoke sheet. The chairman, Sir Harry Townend, 
advises that the company is committed to a very 
heavy replanting programme, which last year 


amounted to £129,013, and in the current year is. 


expected to cost £100,000. To do this it was neces- 
sary to draw on the general reserves to the extent 
of £50,000 but net current assets in the balance 
sheet appear at around £248,058. The company 
owns the following subsidiaries in Malaya: Bukit 
Ijok (Selangor) Rubber, Central Johore Rubber, 
Middleton Plantations (it sold in August the 
Chimpul Estates), which contributed £27,699 to 
the parent company’s profits. Shareholders had to 
suffer a reduction of dividend from 15 per cent. 
to 74 per cent., but it may not be long before the 
former rate is restored, having regard to the com- 
pany’s expansion programme and a better price 
for the commodity. The 2s. ordinary shares at 
1s. 6d. yield 10 per cent. 

Unit Trusts. Soon after the exceptionally suc- 
cessful flotation by Philip Hill, Higginson of the 
British Shareholders’ Trust (10s.- units sold, to 
date, exceed 94 million), comes another (last 
Friday) by Robert Fleming & Company. This is 
a smaller issue involving £500,000 in 10s. units to 
be known as the Crosby Unit Trust, of which Sir 
John Benn will be chairman of the management 





COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SOME NOTABLE ADVANCES 





Tue 133rd Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors 
of The National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the Bank’s Head Office on 18th December. 

The Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, K.T., 
K.B.E., M.C., T.D., LL.D., the Governor of the 
Bank, in the course of his speech, said: The Balance 
Sheet now before you shows some notable advances 
on last year’s figures. For one thing, the total of 
nearly £134,000,000 is not far short of that brought 
out in 1954, which was a record in the history of the 
Bank. Of much more practical importance, however, 
is the substantial increase, amounting to nearly 
£9,000,000, in the Deposits: not only is this movement 
a sharp. reversal of recent trends but, more signifi- 
cantly, it has occurred during a period when inflation, 
if not entirely stopped, was at least substantially 
arrested. The same remarks apply to our Note 
Circulation which, at £15,800,000, is fully £1,000,000 
up. 
On the Assets side, advances to customers and bills 
discounted together come to £25,600,000, an increase 
of £1,700,000, and a feature is that the rise has all 
taken place since the Treasury Restrictions on bank 
credit were relaxed at the end of July. There has been 
an encouraging flow of applications for new or in- 
creased lines of accommodation, most of which we 
have been happy to accept, and if anything the pace 
has quickened since the date of the Balance Sheet, 
although not to an extent which would suggest any- 
thing in the nature of a mad rush. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our liquid position remains very strong, cash or 
‘its equivalent amounting to over £50,000,000 and 
a ratio to liabilities to the public in the form 






of deposits and notes in circulation of a fraction over 
4! ner cent. This may seem unduly high. The explana- 
tion is that we have substantial new lending 
commitments to meet in the near future. 

Profits at £336,000 are £10,000 up on the year. 
Having regard to the figures reviewed above this may 
seem a modest increase, but it has to be borne in mind, 
first, that during much of the period we were 
operating under abnormally high interest rates 
which, as I have explained in the past, are very much 
to our disadvantage, and, second, that expenses are 
still on the increase. Indeed, had it not been for the 
new current account service charges, which we were 
reluctantly compelled to impose during the year, the 
profits picture would have been a, very different one. 

It is proposed to repeat the dividends on the same 
scale as last year, namely 10 per cent. per annum on 
the Consolidated Capital Stock and 5 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” Stock, and in addition, looking to 
the forthcoming amalgamation with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited, the Directors have de- 
cided to mark the occasion by recommending a 
Special Bonus at the rate of 14 per cent. on the 
Consolidated Capital Stock. 

Referring to the merger with the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, he said: The Commercial Bank having 
now obtained authority to eliminate the uncalled 
liability on its “A” Shares, the Scheme of Arrange- 
ment and Amalgamation is in course of preparation 
for submission to the Court of Session, and at the 
appropriate time the Proprietors will be invited to 
consider and if thought fit to approve the terms for 
the exchange of shares. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions, Keys, etc.) 





DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 





Tue thirty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting 
of Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on December 
18 in London, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Directors have pleasure in reporting that 
during the major part of the past year the trading of 
the Company was maintained satisfactorily although 
the profit margin was less. Towards the latter part of 
the year, however, certain markets affecting both the 
Home Manufacturing export trade and our own 
direct export business were heavily restricted owing 
to drastic curtailments of imports in several countries. 
These were particularly severe in the case of New 
Zealand and as a whole considerable reduction of 
our business resulted. 

On the other hand it is hoped that the Home 
Market which has been so long restricted by the 
priority afforded to exports by the British Piano 
Trade may be given encouragement from the recent 
relaxation of credit control. Expansion in this 
direction would help to offset the unavoidable 
reduction in the overseas markets. Any readjustment 
of this nature can only be achieved gradually and, 
as no marked improvement has yet occurred, trade 
unfortunately remains at the reduced level. 

The cost of labour and materials increased slightly 
during the year but there are signs of greater all 
round stability in this direction and when a return to 
more favourable trade conditions is experienced your 
Directors feel that the future can be viewed with 
confidence. 

The report was adopted and the dividend of 1s. 9d. 
per share, less tax, was approved. 
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company. The portfolio consists largely of British 
mdustrial equities, and has a sprinkling of Com- 
monwealth and US stocks, all of which appear to 
have growth possibilities, which will appeal to the 
investor seeking capital appreciation and who is 
content to accept an initial return of 4 per cent. 
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Applications have been received in excess of 
2,500,000 units. Another development is that a 
working association has been formed between 
Municipal & General Securities and Robert Ben- 
son & Lonsdale Ltd., from which future develop- 
ments may be expected. 


... was had by all 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 460: Report by Blossom 


Bob Cratchit’s Christmas celebration having been immortalised by Charles Dickens, 
competitors were asked to do the same thing for one of the following: Harry the Horse, 
Rabelais s Friar John, Edipus, Mr. Salteena or Hans Breitmann. 


Time was when, about this part of the year, Bob 
Cratchit could be found in any one of thousands 
of school and church halls. Time may be when 
some of our own characters will have acted poor 
Bob completely off the stage—I hope so, for your 
entries have provided immense fun. The standard 
was very high and, at the risk of appearing 
patronising, | cannot recall such an elegant selec- 
tion 


Many years ago and against my better judgment 
I deputised for Father Christmas, but after that 
one harrowing experience I swore that it would 
never happen agam. Yet I now find myself with 
a sack full of guimeas for the more deserving cases, 
Christmas but a few days off and a weakening 
resolution. First comes the Breitmann fellow : 


Hans Breitmann’s Ghristmas Barty 
Vos in der vullste schving, 

Mit guests aroundt der zitepoardt 
As trunck as anyzing. 


Der durkey vos gegessen 
De boodings all gonsumdt, 
Und dere vos gomic tanzen 
Mit kopfen baper-blumdt. 


Hans Breitmann blayed biano, 
Mit von handt out of gey, 
Pecos ein zozzied fraulein 
Zat gissin’ auf sein knee. 


Der Ghristmas dree vos blunderdt, 
De embdies in a bile; 
I schlebt dere auf der garbed 
Mit ein so happy schmile! 
(R. A. MCKENZIE.) 


W. G. Daish may have a Happy Christmas Greet- 
ing: I quote his last four lines just to prove how 
close he was toa present : 


Ven beck to voik Piet Schneider, 

Der mittel of der veek, 

Hans say—'Und did you ‘joyed yourselfs?’ 

“Yass, please sir; ve vass seeck !” 
Alberick may have a Happy New Year because 
he just missed a Breitmann touch. The less said 


about Friar John the better, nobody theught him 
worth a Christmas celebration; I'm not sure what 
this proved, but have a look at Rabelais and see 
what you missed. Forward to Mr. Salteena. Daisy 
Ashford’s style was reproduced by almost every 
other competitor; our incomparable friend had 
story to go with the style: 


Another minse pie suggested Mr. Salteena. 
Dont press me old boy said Bernard Clark as he 
sirveyed. the groning board I could not eat 
another morsle. Lady Gay Finchling gigled and 
said’ ask . Salteena. Lord Clincham 
frownd and v ispered to Ethel she is a little tidly 
if you know what I mean. Ethel blushed and 
wispered back I fear that what your Lord Ship 
says is only too true. And now Lady G. F. climed 
on to her chare waring a red nose and a paper 
hat. Three cheres for Bernard Clark and his 
bried she cried and after making a few more 
rarther witty remarks she colapst on the table. 
Bernard Clark risponded tactfully in a few well 
chozen words. Then a meneal came in with the 
coffee and Mr. Salteenas Chrismas feest was 
finnished. And so is my chapter. 

(ALLAN M. LAING.) 


Gloria Prince, Eileen Tulloch, Barbara 
Brocklesby and Nancy Gunter may take the 
empty botties back and share the money that they 
get from the nice man at the off-licence. 

Harry the Horse trampled all over the place and 
came a very nice second. J. A. Lindon, Russell 
Edwards and Gordon were sufficiently credible to 
take home the best paper hats. My personal choice 
was for an entry from Scotland that very nearly 
missed Runyon but made ground on thoughtful 
originality : 

One Christmas Day I am in Good Time 
Charley’s helping his ever-loving wife mind her 
baby when who should come in but Harry the 
Horse and Spanish John and Little Isidore. They 
are carrying tin boxes which belong to the 
Oriental Stores in 49th Street and which they 
place in the baby’s crib because they are expect- 
ing the gendarmes. Naturally I will not be having 
any part in these proceedings so it is some days 
= 4. I meet Harry again and learn what hap- 

pens. And what happens is that the gendarmes 
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do not find anything, for naturally they do not 
suspect the baby of robbery. 
_ “But while they are disappointed,’ says Harry, 
‘it is nothing to our disappointment when we 
open the boxes and find nothing but incense and 
spices and only a very little gold.’ 

“In fact we are so disappointed,’ says Harry, 
“we give them to the baby.” 

(c. M.|\BROUN.) 


There was more fun than I expected with 
(dipus. G. J. Blundell presented a very workman- 
like piece of verse, and very serious too! Coiin 
Prestige wound up with ‘Soon the boys got drunk, 
shocking their parents. “Thank goodness your 
ancestors can’t see you two disgracing us.” 
— Jocasta, and from R. Kennard Davis 
we had: 


PoLyNeIces: He's bagged my paper crown. 
(pirus: O you two! You'll kill each other 
one day! 


However, since the Cdipus story is essentially a 
tragedy | selected the following as being proper 
to the occasion : 


The fun was at its height, the wine flowing 
most freely, and the dancing at its wildest when 
Antigone raised her golden goblet to toast Jocasta 
and her brothers: ‘A merry Saturnalia to us all! 
May the gods bless us every one!’ The whole 
gathering re-echoed the sentiment. She looked 
round, ‘Where is father? He promised to play 
a game with us.” 

Suddenly (Edipus appeared, leaning heavily 
upon his crutch for his feet were still very 
swollen. The Spirit of Saturnalia Present has just 
left him. He had been so stricken by the terrible 
truth that the oracle revealed, that he had gone 
immediately and put out his eyes. ‘Father!’ cried 
Antigone in joy. ‘We have been waiting so long 
for you. Now we can all play Blind Man's Buff.” 

(P. W. R. FOOT.) 


And, by the way, R. A. McKenzie, Allan M. 
Laing, C. M. Broun and P. W. R. Foot may each 
look in their Christmas stockings for a guinea and 
a half. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 463 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


At the approaches to Street in Somerset are 
notices that read: 
Life is Sweet! 
Drive carefully in Street. 


Comipetitors are asked to compose similar rhym- 
ing admonitions for any three towns in Great 
Britain (e.g., ‘It isn’t good policy/To hustle in 
Wallasey!). Prize: Six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
463, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
6. Results on January 16. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,024 


ACROSS 
1 Comparisons to him were odorous 
(8) 


5 Is port drunk in this toast? (6) 
9 Flowers much employed in rumi- 
nation (8) 


26 ‘A ministering angel shall my —— 
be’ (Shakespeare) (6) 
27 Stop for a time here (8) 


DOWN 





Solution on January 9 


15 A loud fault’s concealed by 
inspiration (8) 

16 The expert remedies the fault (8) 
18 The Archdeacon will take a little 
fish, the whole lot, in fact! (7) 

19 New net I weave (7) 
20 Pluto, prepare for battle! Surely 


10 I tell you I am very fit (©) 

12 Neaera’s evidently needed a good 
combing! (7) 

13 Kept very busy at the polls in old 
Hanover? (7) 

14 = is to rest, or she'll need them 

) 

17 A fairy-tale ending (3, 4, 5). 

22 Depressed areas ? (7) 

23 Little women who break. off 
relations ? (7) 

24 ane brace of bluejackets 


) 
25 Sait for the stupid shrew (8) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
il! be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


a beok token for one guinea 


11 Gorgonisation ? 


1 Cash in stud a/c. (6) 
2 oe flowers of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
6) 


3 ‘The fair and gentle ———- became 
my blushing bride’ (Poe) (7) 

4 Rest cut short before I join the 
Right-wingers (12) 

6 Saint withdraws from difficult 
rjc leaving one agape 
(7) 

7 ba fun I have in a merry way 
(8) 

8 Take a chance and cap it (8) 

(From our de- 

partment of Neology!) (12) 


and a second prize of 


opened on Jan. 6. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,024, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


not 7? (6) 
21 The answer is in the affirmative (6) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,022 
ACROSS.—1 Camera. 4 Tithe-pig. 8 Knap- 
sack. 10 Frieze. 12 Tutor. 13 Pointless, 14 
Neale. 16 Instances. 17 Bath-chair. 19 
Basic. 21 Alarm-bell. 22 Larum. 24 Spills. 
25 Cynosure, 26 Syllable. 27 Asides. 
DOWN.—1 Cake-tin. 2 Meant. 3 Reserve. 
5 Horatia. 6 Pretences. 7 Greases. 9 Capti- 


vates. 11 Minstrelsy. 15 Actuarial. 17 
Brasses. 18 Camilla. 19 Billows. 20 
Combers. 23 Round. 

PRIZEWINNERS 


Miss Harris, Church Farm House, Corton, 
near Lowestoft, Suffolk. and Mr. A. E. 
Weoodward-Nut, 9 QOakwood Avenue, 
Beckenham, Keat. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS 


BBC requires Assistant to West Region Publicity 
Officer, in Bristol. Duties comprise gencral 
assistance in organising and carrying out full 
range of BBC publicity in the Region, including 
the collection and presentation of Sound and 
Television publicity material. Knowledge of the 
Region desirable. Salary £825 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by seven annua! 
increments to £1,160 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G930 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


BBC has following vacancies in Newcastic upon 
Tyne. (a) Senior News Assistant (Television) to 
superintend and co-ordinate work of the New- 
castle News Room. Special responsibility : pre- 
paration and editorial production of Television 
News programmes originating in Neweastle. 
Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,930 p.a. max. (b) News Assistant (Sound) to 
share in work of the Newcastle News Room. 
Special responsibility : preparation and produc- 
tion of Sound News programmes originating 
there. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifi- 
cations exceptional), rising by seven annual in- 
crements to £1,550 p.a. max. (c) News Assistant 
(Television) to share in work of the Newcastle 
News Room by assisting Senior News Assistant 
in preparation of Television News programme. 
Special responsibility: organisation of film 
coverage, interviews, studio appearances, and 
other 


VACANT 


visual clements. Salary £970 (possibly 

if qualifications exceptional), rising by 

imcrements to £1,340 p.a. max. 

three posts should have profes- 

ic experience in Press or radio, 

, sound editoria! judgment, and 

ain imaginative development of 

techniques. For the senior post, 

preferably experience of control and deployment 

ot News stall. Holders of all three posts, 

though ting on Television or Sound as 

yl a — ya in work for both media as 

necessary and be available for week-end duty on 

rota basis. In all cases, knowledge of North- 

East England an advantage. Requests for appli- 

cation forms stating whether for (a), (b) or (c), 

enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 

ference G.928 ‘*Spt.,” should reach Appointments 

Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days. 


BBC requires Brazilian | or Spanish American 
Organiser ir its Latin-American Service. Duties 
include supervision of either Brazilian or Spanish 
American Section, co-ordination of duties of staff 
and planning of programmes for transmission. 
Candidates should have general knowledge of and 
interest in international affairs. Journalistic ex- 
perience and recent knowledge of Brazil or 

America advantageous, and working 
knowledge of Portuguese or Spanish essential. 
Selected candidate may be required to take a 
language test. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,930 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.927 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


LADY ASSIS* ‘ANTS required to ‘work in the 
Methodist Fotces Centre (Wesley House) in 
Germany, This is essentially a job for those in- 
terested in people, and provides a most useful 
service for the Church.—Apply Rev. 4 
Hilborne. C.B.E., 1 Central Buildings, 
-W.1, Tel.: WHitehall 5663 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station), All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


London, 





PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for | nervous ; conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes. compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 


A VACANT POSITION on a piate of cold meats 
should always be filled with Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney, — 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

ANGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
CHINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. — Send 
2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin- 
chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6. 


HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com- 
mitted by consenting adults in private, If you 
think that the law should be changed, write to: 
The retary, Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Rooms 27-29. 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W 








KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Maie sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 

DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers. 

are still offering 74% om sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


LORD BIRKETT APPEALS for refugee chil- 
dren and other homeless victims of war and per- 
secution. Please send a gift to Lord Birkett, 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. Dayid Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693) 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee. Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
STUDIO or Lecture Room available from 
ist January, 1959, 9 a.m. to 5 pm. Terms on 
application. View by appointment, Tel. : 

WEL 1706. 

THENK of Spanish art and what comes to mind? 
Goya, Ei Greco, Picasso, perhaps. Think of 
Spanish sherry—and the names to remember are 
El Cid and Fino Feria. Those are two Duff 
Gordon masterpieces. 

TWO DELIGHTFUL Club Rooms availabie 
Thursday, Friday and Sunday evenings (no Stn- 
day dancing). Terms on application. View by 
appointment, Tel. WEL 1706 


WANTED 


PLEASE HELP young couple getting married as 
soon as possible with nothing in the world, who 
are desperate for an unfurnished flat at £250 p.a. 
in Victoria area, by March. Would buy curtains 
and carpets at a low price.—References.—Write 
~— 4380, or ring GRO 3401 (ext. 239) between 
9 and 10 a.m. 

WANTED. Spinning Chair (smal! 
with high narrow back) or small 
Details to Box 4333. 


low seat 
Prie-dieu.— 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES OF “HOME ‘PREPARATION “for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE & Final 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., Bar (I and ID, and other exams. 
Private Study Courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Languages, etc. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14--week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, ¢tc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretariai Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 





| 
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CROFTON GRANGE SCHOOL, Hamels Park, 
Nr. Buntingford, Herts. 
The late principal: Miss M. G. Beard, O.B.E., 


M.A., Oxon, 
Headmistress" Mrs. E. H. Baines (formerly 

Housemistress at St. Leonards, St. Andrews). 
Academic Head: Miss I. H. Boninson, M.A., 

Cantab., B.Litt., Oxon. 
Recognised Independent Boarding School for 
Girls—90 girls, age 11-18, Girls prepared fog 
the Oxford G.C.E. Examination at Ordinary, 
Advanced and Scholarship Levels. There is a 
Domestic Science Course, and specia! attention 
is paid to Modern Languages, Art and Music. 
Small classes of approximately 12 girls. The 
house stands in a large park about 300 feet above 
sea-level, 28 miles north of London. Trece is a 
swimming pool, 3 hard courts, 5 grass courts and 
a large lacrosse field. A few vacancies it May 
and September, 1959, owing to rearrangement. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.. M.Th, Degrees. 
and Diplomas, Also for Law and Professiona! 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, ‘Oxford (Est. 1894). 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. 


MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 
STORIES WANTED» by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are zeturned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 
operas Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to carn big 
money, Personal coaching by top TV script- 
writers. Free Prospectus from Dept. 105 Televi- 
Wi Writing School, 7 Haricy Street. London, 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 cays 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguirg., Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d, 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4s. — R. 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 
NEW SHORT STORY by Dudinstev in this 
week’s ‘Soviet Weekly,’ price 3d., from Dept. 
D.—3 Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7. Subs. 
3s. 3d, quarterly. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
244H0UR SERVICE (WEEK-ENDS IN - 
). TYPE AND TAPE SCRIPTS. 
SECRETARIES. TRANSLATIONS, 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING. ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS. — FORUM, 17 NEW 
BOND ST., W.1. (HYD 1351/3514.) 





SHOPPING BY POST 
_ MEALS. 





CAPE GOOSE- 


SHILLING COFFEE “Co. LTD., 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 

CHINESE exquisite hand embrvidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 


16 Philpot 

















SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full ‘alphabetical index of contents and contributors to Volume 
200 of the ‘Spectator’ (January-June, 1958) is available. 


Orders. and a remittance of 5s. per copy, should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
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A WINE-LOVER’S PARADISE 
1953 Ch. Belle Isle 8s. 6d., Listrac 8s., Telj 
8s. 6d., Grand Barrail 10s. 6d., Bordeaux ‘Red ao 
White 6s. 9d. Beaujolais 8s. 3d., Rhone 7s. lid, 
Cote de Beaune 10s. 6d., German and Yugoslav 


Wines from 8s. 6d., Calvet 1955 Jaboulet Rhone & 


8s, 3d. Send card for 1955 list 60 superb wines, 
—S.P. Paten & Co., Dept. T.D.., Peterborough. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, 
disease condition, is 


commonest of all 
rooted in a toxic state 


of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 9 


and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, 


FINEST SCOTTISH GAME 
Entertain with Whole Roast Pheasant, Partridge 
or Grouse, preserved in delicious Wine Jelly. 
Outstanding as gifts. 

From MILRATH 
16 Philpot Lane, 


CHRISTMAS, 1958 

During the past twelve months, with the 
assistance of this feature in the ‘Spectator,’ we 
have made countless new friends and continued 
our happy business relationship with our old cus- 
tomers. To all of you we take this opportunity 
of offering our most hearty Christmas Greetings 
and our hope that this will indeed prove a 
joyous Festive Season. 
No doubt you will enjoy all the good food asso- 
ciated with the English Christmas, but afterwards 
will welcome a change from traditional dishes. 
May we suggest that you send for our New 
Year price list which will give you many ideas 
for deligious variations from the normal routine. 
For example, why not try : 

HUNGARIAN HIGHLIGHTS 
The fine foods in this carton are. prepared ia 
Hungary from the original recipes and cannot be 
obtained from any other mail order house. They 
will appeal to all lovers of Continental food at 
its very best. Each carton contains: 1 x 14-02. 
tin ‘Bakony’ style Pork Cutlets, ‘Cajikos’ style 
Pork Ragoat, Veal Fillet with Mushrooms, Veal 
Ragoit with Paprika, Beef with Letcho, Tender- 
loin a la Budapest, Filled Cabbages a la 
Kolozsvar, Transylvanian Gulash, Stewpot 
Gulash and Gooseliver with Risotto. The carton 
of 10 tins sent for £3 7s 6d.. post paid, c.w.o., 
2 cartons £6 12s. 6d 

arrays 
DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeicy St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napcry, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets., etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. Llustrated Catalogue from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, , 

Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern freland. 

PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St, James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


a OR Pee. . xs 
London, E.C,3 





RESTAURANTS 


NEW ~ CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfréy Davis 
Showrooms), English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Persona! attention of Pro- 
prictors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


EXCELLENT part- -furnished S.C. flat’ in —- 
try vicarage, All mod. cons., clec. 4 gns. week. 
—Vicar, North Newton, Bridgwater. 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL peopie 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 


HOTELS 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Reve! in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter, This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has ” ymoeere 
amenities. Fully licensed, A.A. and R 

Details from the Manager, FARRINGEORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312." 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
Rent NEW cars at 


20, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 66931 
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